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This Month’s Contributors 


The positive and the negative aspects of the 
deaf child’s relation to moving pictures are dis- 
cussed in this issue. Anne Small Miller teaches 
English in the Upper School at Clarke. Myrtle 
Rea is a teacher in the Jacob Beidler School, 
Chicago. 

John L. Young, Jr., is a deaf young man who, 
after some years in the Wright Oral School, 
New York, and the A. G. Bell School, Cleve- 
land, was graduated from Polytechnic High 
School, Cleveland, and the University of South- 
ern California. His home is in Cleveland. 

An original way to make current events inter- 
esting to deaf children is discussed by K. R. 
Kirkley, a teacher in the South Carolina School. 

One of the contributing editors of the VoLTa 


Review, Anders Hansen is Superintendent of the 
School for the Deaf at Nyborg, Denmark. 


C. V. Hudgins is a member of the Research 
Department at Clarke School. 


—_-—- 


Robert West, Ph.D., is Professor of Speech 
Pathology at the University of Wisconsin. 


An original plan for making exhibitions of 
lip reading (including tournaments) less boring 
for the hearing members of the audience is sug- 
gested by Ruth Bartlett, who is in charge of lip 
reading instruction in several public schools near 
Santa Ana, California. 


Elizabeth Brand teaches lip reading in Dayton, 
Ohio. 


John A. Ferrall is a writer after the heart of 
the late lamented Horace Greeley. He can take 
anything and make an entertaining article out of 
it—without going West, too. 

A professor of psychology at the Florida State 
College for Women, Dorothy Rose Disher was a 
member of Mrs. Chambless’ lip reading class in 
Tallahassee during the fall of 1935. 
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The Right Approach to Motion Pictures 


By ANNE SMALL MILLER 


UST as we are regretting how much 
the “talkie” has taken from the plea- 
sure which deaf children derive from 

motion pictures, and worrying over their 
confused attempts to follow the plot with- 
out words, we find the “Photoplay 
Studies.” These are guides to the screen 
versions of a number of well-known 
stories, prepared by “Educational and 
Recreational Guides, Inc.” under the gen- 
eral editorship of Max J. Herzberg; man- 
aging editor, William Lewin. They are 
published in booklet form, and while they 
were prepared for normally hearing high 
school students, they may easily be 
adapted to use with deaf children doing 
junior high and high school work. They 
were issued on the recommendation of the 
National Education Association, through 
the Motion Picture Committee of its De- 
partment of Secondary Education. 

These booklets make clear the appeal 
or importance of the novel from which 
the film was made, the suitability of the 
plot for the screen, the changes made in 
the movie version, and like matters. From 
these, children may learn the amount of 
preparation and variety of work that 
goes into the making of such a movie as 
well as the problems of photography and 
sound effect. Of the greatest help to 
our deaf boys and girls are the Problems 
for Study which help them understand 
plot and motives and broaden their 
knowledge of the period in which the 
story is set. 

“It was good and sad,” “Very funny,” 
“Thrilling,” “We enjoyed both pictures,” 
“The movie was very good,” and such in- 





discriminating comments are all too fa- 
miliar among deaf children after their 
return from almost any moving picture. 
These Photoplay Studies should help in 
developing keener selective ability. The 
very fact that only certain outstanding 
movies have been so treated carries weight. 
These studies appear to be an excellent 
means of establishing at least a few well 
known stories, and incidentally their au- 
thors, in the children’s minds. They fur- 
nish endless discussion material, so help- 
ful to deaf children, as well as help in 
clearing up misconceptions of plot or 
confused ideas of motives or characters. 

The above and following observations 
are made from experience in working 
with an Upper School class on “A Tale 
of Two Cities.” This choice was inci- 
dental. The class, with one exception, 
had seen the movie and the Guide was at 
hand. Circumstances made it necessary to 
delay taking up the study until some time 
after the children had seen the movie. 
Some were reading the book at the time. 
There was no preparatory work. In spite 
of these far from ideal conditions it has 
proved a rich, worthwhile study. By 
careful selection of those parts of the 
Guide which were not beyond the chil- 
dren, the time spent in discussion and ex- 
planation was filled with enthusiasm and 
interest. We omitted certain parts, par- 
ticularly those dealing with “Sound Ef- 
fects,” and “Problems for Older Chil- 
dren.” Parts of these were too difficult 
in content as well as inadvisable to con- 
sider since we had to keep a time limit. 

This Guide was a boon in making the 
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story clear to the children. Discussion 
soon revealed the extent to which a deaf 
child may be confused by a picture with- 
out captions. Through careful explana- 
tions and frequent references to the sheet 
of “Miniature Photoplay Stills” we 
cleared up questions such as: Who was 
the lady who went to the guillotine with 
Sidney Carton? Was that Lucie? Why 
did Miss Pross fight the other woman? 
What was the matter with Madame De- 
farge? What made Charles Darnay “go 
to sleep” in the prison? and any num- 
ber of similarly confused ideas. Various 
children had failed to realize that Charles 
Darnay belonged to the family of Evré- 
monde or just why he was thrown into 
prison. Even those who had read the 
book were bewildered on some _ points, 
through failing to understand the lan- 
guage. We found the sheet of stills par- 
ticularly useful. 


In addition to straightening out the 
plot, the children learned a great deal 
about the historical background and cer- 
tain social conditions that they had not 
known about or had not understood. 
They gained a keener appreciation of the 
struggle of the period and the individuals 
who carried it on. They were definitely 
interested in the various facts brought 
out by the Guide concerning the produc- 
tion of the picture, such as the necessary 
research, the cost and the magnitude of 
the undertaking. This incidentally 
brought to their attention the amount of 
research done by Dickens. They studied 
the statement: “Cariyle’s history of the 
French Revolution . . . was a_ bedside 
book for Dickens.” One boy, unmindful 
of dates, innocently remarked, “I thought 
Charles Dickens lived at the time of the 
French Revolution. How did he know 
about it?” 


Incidentally there was a chance to fos- 
ter appreciation of fine acting, of bits of 
humor, of a great, unselfish character, as 
well as of the stupidity, cruelty and mis- 
understanding that made a sacrifice such 
as Carton’s necessary. Once started on 
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the subject, the children eagerly ex. 
changed opinions of striking scenes, of 
light and shade, and of other artistic ef- 
fects that had apparently passed un- 
noticed. 

There was a wealth of material for 
discussion, essay work, character study 
and description, and no end of opportuni- 
ties to teach new language or correct 
awkward or incorrect expressions. Of 
course, it was necessary to take care not 
to tire the class by too long study, but 
the work proved definitely more helpful 
than similar work over a story that had 
not been seen. The class showed much 
greater enjoyment than in talking over 
incidents or people of a story merely 
read. The study was excellent prepara- 
tion for the book reports to come later. 
Most of our discussions were oral, and 
quite informal. They stimulated an in- 
terest in the period and in further read- 
ing of historical tales. For this urge, the 
last section of the Study Guide, “For 
Browsing and Reading,” furnishes a 
handy reference. In this way a young 
student becomes familiar not only with 
one great work but with others in the 
same field. He begins to discriminate. 

What has proved worthwhile in this 
study of “A Tale of Two Cities” with 
the Study Guide would no doubt be true 
of, other stories similarly studied, particu- 
larly if the screen version were a satis- 
factory one, not too far removed from 
the original story. 

The photoplays for which Study Guides 
are currently available are: “Les Misera- 
bles,’ “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
“The Last Days of Pompeii,” “The Three 
Musketeers,” “Mutiny on the Bounty,” 
“Scrooge (A Christmas Carol),” “A Tale 


‘of Two Cities,” “Fang and Claw,” “Ro- 


meo and Juliet,” H. G. Wells’ “Things to 
Come,” “Mary of Scotland,” “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” “Prisoner of Shark Island,” 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate.” 
Others in preparation are: “The Good 
Earth,” “Ivanhoe,” “Captains Courageous,” 
(Continued on page 380) 
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Movies—A Blessing or a Curse? 


By MyrtLe Rea 


“6 EAF MUTE GETS SIX MONTHS IN 

LD ROBBERY; WIFE FREED.” 

The above caption from an 
article in a recent Chicago newspaper may 
well give pause to those interested in the 
education and rehabilitation of the deaf. 
Young people with a full quota of nor- 
mal faculties have been blazoning their 
names and deeds across the front pages of 
our. daily papers in increasing numbers 
for a decade or more, but this is the first 
time a case has come to the writer’s at- 
tention in which a deaf person has at- 
tained this questionable distinction. It is 
fair to suppose that there is an equal pro- 
portion of problem children among the 
hearing and non-hearing, but with the 
coming of maturity, the deaf have, as a 
tule, found their places in the economic 
life of the community, and have become 
self-supporting, self-respecting and_re- 
spected citizens. 

However, the deaf are great imitators, 
and we must expect that this publicity 
will have its effect upon them. It is 
youth appealing to youth. For it is the 
young who are responsible in a large de- 
gree, for the robberies, kidnappings, mur- 
ders and other atrocious deeds which 
keep the pulse of the public in a flutter 
of fear and horror. Statistics of the Chi- 
cago Tribune under date of April 16, 
1933, show that 40 per cent of the crime 
in the United States is committed by 
criminals less than 25 years of age, with 
19 years as the age of greatest crime. In 
one out of every five arrests the culprit 
is under 21. Every year 60,000 youths 
under 2] pass through prison doors. In 
1934, the Division of Investigation of the 
United States Department of Justice re- 
ported 95,216 arrests of young people 
during the nine months from January 1 
to November 1, more than 10,500 per 
month. 

This array of figures gives a faint idea 





of the seriousness of the situation, and 
constitutes a direct challenge to the child 
welfare organizations of our country. 
That a large portion of the blame may 
be laid at the door of the movie around 
the corner —that convenient checkroom 
and parking place for children—is the 
finding of the Motion Picture Research 
Council, in a nation-wide four-year inves- 
tigation to show “the effects, both good 
and bad, of random movie-going upon the 
health, conduct, and morals of the spec- 
tators, especially the young.” Mr. Henry 
James Forman summarizes their findings 
in a book entitled “Our Movie Made Chil- 
dren,” in which the movies are shown for 
what they are——“a monster Pied Piper, 
with marvelous trappings, playing tunes 
irresistably alluring to the youth of the 
present day.” 

They constitute not only one of the most 
fruitful sources of information, but one 
which possesses a peculiar staying quality 
and ability to influence the ideals of 
youth. The movies “have become, in fact, 
a sort of super-imposed system of educa- 
tion for the young, a system with which 
established social institutions, such as the 
School and the Church, cannot compete 
in attraction or appeal.” 

The screen uses two avenues of ap- 
proach and stimulation, the visual and the 
auditory. Instructors of the deaf have 
long recognized the superiority of visuali- 
zation over every other method of in- 
struction for the deaf. What teacher, 
having subject matter foreign to the ex- 
perience of her class to present, has not 
searched for pictures from every con- 
ceivable source to make her teaching clear 
to children with a limited vocabulary? 
How simple the task would be were it 
possible to present it in moving pictures, 
with the human interest element to give 
it appeal! 

Here is an aim and purpose worthy the 
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very best talent Hollywood can discover. 
Unfortunately, the emphasis of producers 
is not on morality and public service, but 
on box office receipts, and films suitable 
for the entertainment of adult audiences 
pay the industry better returns than those 
whose chief purpose is instruction. So 
the youth of America must needs take the 
same fare as these more sophisticated 
groups, and while much of it may go over 
their heads at first, in time they acquire 
an understanding and taste for subject 
matter far beyond their years. The ex- 
citement, the trigger-like action, the play 
of the emotions incident to a bank rob- 
bery as portrayed upon the silver screen, 
registers an indelible impression upon 
plastic minds, and a fund of information 
concerning methods of criminals and clev- 
er tricks of evading the law is stored 
away by young hero-worshippers who wit- 
ness it. Who can say what the effect may 
be upon the destiny of the boy, handi- 
capped by the loss of his hearing, turned 
loose upon the streets after school hours, 
and pampered by doting parents, who 
cannot get over feeling sorry for “poor 
little Johnny.” 

No one who has daily contact with 
these appealingly naive children will 
deny that the movies have a dominant in- 
terest for them. In school or out, their 
minds are busy with that which they 
have seen in the neighborhood theatre. 
We see it in the daily journals, in the art 
class, and on the playground. The flying 
hands and histrionic abilities of the small 
narrators express in no _ unmistakable 
terms the slinking criminal, the rat-tat-tat 
of the machine-gun, and the death strug- 
gle of the victim, and point out definitely 
the elements in the pictures which have 
a predominant interest. 


There can be no doubt that the moving 
picture is often an invaluable aid in 
giving the deaf an understanding of life 
and manners in far distant parts of the 
world, thus furnishing a background for 
their reading which it would be difficult 
to give them in any other way. But in 
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most films this is purely incidental, and 
is often so mixed with harmful material 
that the small amount of benefit is over. 
shadowed by it. 

How is the busy parent to know which 
pictures his child should see? Estimates 
of current films may be found in many 
of the standard magazines, if the parent 
is diligent in his search. But how many 
parents really take the trouble to find out 
about a picture? How often are children 
allowed to see just any picture about 
which their curiosity is aroused? 

A British Commission reporting on 
“The Film in National Life” says that 
only the Bible and the Koran have an 
indisputably larger circulation than the 
latest film from Los Angeles. If this be 
true, let us see what sort of ideals they 
are holding up to our children. Although 
the Research Council which made the in- 
vestigation found a small number of the 
films studied deserving of commendation 
as satisfying even the most exacting so- 
cial standards, Dr. Edgar Dale, who 
undertook an analysis of 1,500 pictures, 
the entire output for the years 1920, 1925, 
and 1930, found that between 75 and 80 
per cent of all of them dealt with love, 
sex, and crime themes, or were mystery 
films. Out of 115 pictures analyzed to 
determine the most frequent crime com- 
mitted in them, he finds 54 murders, 59 
cases of assault and battery, 36 holdups, 
and 29 kidnappings,—a veritable school 
of crime. 

Furthermore, screen criminals have 
many good and appealing qualities. Were 
their portrayal such as to discredit their 
deeds, this preponderance of emphasis 
might be beneficial, rather than detri- 
mental. But on the contrary they are de 
picted by actors and actresses “so attrac 
tive that they tend to make crime alluring, 
and criminality distinguished”; attractive 
enough to make .them patterns to be 
emulated. 

In addition, the life shown on _ the 
screen is unreal, built about characters 

(Continued on page 369) 
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Girl Scout Honors for Rochester 


Scout organizations of the United 

States who sailed for England to 
attend the International Extension Train- 
ing Conference, held at Bedford College, 
London, March 27-April 3, was Miss Clara 
Hamel of the Rochester, New York, School 
for the Deaf. Miss Hamel, who is a teach- 
er of language at the Rochester School, 
and captain of Girl Scout Troop 51, was 
chosen from candidates in all parts of the 
country. National Girl Scout leaders se- 
lected her on a basis of educational back- 
ground, Girl Scout training and experi- 


ape the representatives of Girl 


‘ence, and tested leadership. 


Miss Hamel organized the Rochester 
troop in 1928, and by May, 1935, when 
she wrote an acount of the troop’s activi- 
ties for the Votta Review, there were 
forty-five members. Miss Hamel makes a 
point of the fact that the program for the 
troop of deaf girls is in no way different 
from that of a troop of hearing girls. The 
requirements for the successive ranks as 
given in the Girl Scout Handbook are 
passed without any changes or exceptions. 
The proficiency badges are likewise passed 
without changes by certified examiners. 
During the summer Miss Hamel serves as 
unit leader at Camp Beechwood, a Girl 
Scout Camp near Rochester. Members of 
Troop 51 spend some time at Camp Beech- 
wood each summer. 


Miss Hamel was the only American rep- 
resentative of Girl Scout extension work 
for the deaf to attend the conference in 
London. Other delegates represented the 
groups in charge of extension scouting for 
the blind, cardiac and other handicapped 
girls. At the head of the delegation were 
Mrs. Louis Burlingame of St. Louis, vice- 
president of the Girl Scouts and chairman 
of their program for the physically handi- 
capped, and Miss Bertha E. Tomlinson, 
from national headquarters in New York 
City. 

Miss Hamel remained in England for 








MISS CLARA HAMEL 


several weeks after the conference, study- 
ing England’s program for the physically 
handicapped, and visiting schools for the 
deaf. Upon her return, she will report at 
local and regional conferences. 

The fact that the Rochester Girl Scout 
Council cooperated with the Rochester 
School for the Deaf in sending Miss Hamel 
abroad is indicative of the growing im- 
portance accorded to extension scouting 
both by the national organization and by 
educators of the deaf. A number of the 
residential schools for the deaf now have 
strong scout troops, members of which 
compete successfully in the enterprises of 
the regular scout organizations. The staff 
members at the national headquarters are 


(Continued on page 373) 








No Depression 


By Joun L. 


OR years I have been an interested 
Pr recat of the Votta Review and of 

articles describing the successes of 
deaf men and women. There are two 
young women in Los Angeles, California, 
who have developed a very successful 
business, made possible because of their 
ability to speak and read lips. Their 
names are Ruth Lucille Yoder and La 
Donna Longhurst. They own and operate 
the La Donna Ruth Beauty Studio. 


Ruth, a congenitally deaf girl, was 
born in Los Angeles twenty three years 
ago. She received her early education at 
Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis, 
where she and her hearing mother studied 
the technique of the oral method. When 
the family later moved to a small city 
where no special school was available, 
this training equipped Mrs. Yoder to 
carry on with the oral method. Later, 
after the family had returned to Los 
Angeles, Ruth attended the Seventeenth 
Street School and James Froshy Junior 
High School, finishing her education in 
Polytechnic High School, graduating in 
1932 with high honors. Her ability to 
read lips and her desire to ask questions 
on all subjects and from anyone carried 
her through, with some help from outside 
coaching. She was a member of the 
Scholarship Committee. 


It was at Polytechnic High School that 
Ruth met La Donna and the seed was 
planted from which their present business 
grew. 


La Donna lost her hearing at the age 
of two as the result of illness. Born in 
Canada, she received her early education 
at the Vancouver, British Columbia, 
School for the Deaf, under Miss Hapson. 
In Los Angeles, she attended Seventeenth 
Street School under Miss Bennett. She 
was also a student under Mrs. Anna Mina- 
han, whose son, totally deaf, was grad- 
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for These Girls 


Younc, Jr. 


uated from the University of Southern 
California. 

As the girls had many interests in com- 
mon, as well as similarity of tastes, and 
as both had ambition to be up and doing, 
a partnership was the natural result. 

They both had one year of training at 
Marinello Beauty School and later a 
course in electrolysis. They passed the 
state examinations in beauty cosmetics, 
and another in electrolysis and are now 
licensed to practice in California. 

With experience in a number of beauty 
shops in Hollywood and Los Angeles, and 
armed with courage, determination and 
faith, they opened their own shop at 1365 
Redondo Street. All of their equipment 
was bought on credit, but in one year's 
time they built a business that has made 
necessary the taking over of the store 
next door. They were able to alter the 
front and do over the interior in modern 
style, using a color scheme of peach, 
black and silver. They chose furniture 
of chromium and black. Two radios were 
installed, the object being to entertain the 
customers and cover up the silence of a 
shop operated by deaf persons. Special 
equipment was installed which signals the 
operators by a series of lights instead of 
bells. Honest and capable work, fair 
prices, courteous treatment and _ liberal 
advertising have resulted in a steadily in- 
creasing patronage. 

Both girls are chuck full of personality 
and are not afraid to stand up for their 
rights. 

Mothers—what could any of us do 
without them? The mothers have con- 
tributed no small share to the business, 
acting as hostesses, answering the tele- 
phone calls, making day appointments and 
special appointments for evenings. The 
girls expect soon to relieve the mothers 
by employing competent help to take 
over this work. 
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RUTH LUCILLE YODER AND LA DONNA LONGHURST, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Both girls are active in the social and 
civic life of their community and in all 
undertakings to advance the welfare of the 
deaf. 

For six years Ruth has been active in 
the Educational Deaf Society, serving in 
a number of official capacities. She is 
now president of this society, of which 
La Donna is secretary. Ruth is also vice 
president of the Los Angeles Oral Club. 
They are both members of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Both girls give freely of their time in 
assisting the needy deaf. When any af- 
fair for the purpose of raising money for 
the needy families is promoted, Ruth and 
La Donna can always be found in key 
positions, doing just a little more than 


their share. Annually, the Educational 
Deaf Society entertains the needy deaf 
children of Los Angeles. The success of 
these parties is in no small part due to 
the untiring efforts of these two girls; 
but to them it is not work. I have watched 
them and am sure that none of the chil- 
dren get any more kick out of it than do 
these two big-hearted and whole spirited 
girls. 

From every point of view, they seem to 
have solved the problem of how to be 
successful, though deaf. Starting in the 
midst of the depression, they have built 
up a substantial business. Moreover, each 
has so conducted her personal and social 
life as to hold her own easily in the nor- 
mally hearing world. 
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Outline Maps and Current Events 


By J. R. KirkKiey 


DOUBT that anyone will question the 
| value of current newspapers and news 

magazines. Their chief importance, 
of course, lies in the information they 
contain, the daily history of the world’s 
affairs. To me, as a teacher, they have 
been especially valuable in creating in- 
terest for students in various academic 
subjects. There is an abundance of ma- 
terial in current publications applicable 
to many courses of study. History, hy- 
giene, geography, and language may all 
be enlivened by the development of con- 
tact with everyday realities; and the stu- 
dent’s interest in public affairs adds par- 
ticular emphasis to civil government. 

The first object, then, is to promote a 
growth of interest in current events, and 
from there proceed to whatever subject 
your material may be applied. The out- 
line map has proved an excellent means 
of initiating this transition. 

Every child likes to draw, or shall we 
say, scratch. Evidences of this may be 
found on many school desks, inside the 
front and back covers of textbooks, and 
on blackboards if the teacher turns his 
back. Coloring an outline, as long as it 
is done for a definite purpose, will also 
absorb the student’s interest. 

In correlating current events and out- 
line maps, interest is further stimulated 
by selecting colors that are representa- 
tive of characteristics adaptable to this or 
that state, country, or whatever the topic 
may be. For example, we began our 
study by coloring the Arctic Circle and 
Antarctic Continent, or Little America, 
using an outline map of the world. Both 
were made white, which is representative 
of the snow and ice found in these re- 
gions. In conjunction with this work, we 
dwelt extensively on Byrd’s explorations 
and Lincoln Ellsworth’s recent experi- 
ence. A comparison was here made be- 
tween these events and historical facts 


dealing with the various steps in national 
expansion and the growth of the United 
States. 

At odd moments and in fairly rapid or. 
der, we made the seas and greater lakes 
a light blue. Some fact concerning each 
was discussed at the same time. On com- 
pleting this, a very definite geographical 
conception of the proportion of land to 
sea was obtained. 

In connection with the study of nation- 
al topics, a map of the continent of 
North America was used. An outline of 
the United States would be more suitable, 
but that of North America serves the pur- 
pose satisfactorily. 

Our first national topic was Boulder 
Dam, which has been a constant source of 
interesting news. In this case, Nevada 
was colored black because Boulder Dam 
is located in Black Canyon. Norris Dam, 
or the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
brought a deluge of questions, the an- 
swers to many of which were found in 
our textbook on civics. For instance, the 
powers of the Supreme Court and cer- 
tain phases of the constitution were made 
more easily understandable. It happened 
that our class had recently made a trip 
across the Great Smoky Mountains into 
Tennessee, so a majority of them voted 
that this state be colored blue. It was 
made a dark blue, so that a distinction 
could be made between it and the seas 
or lakes. There is no direct relation 
here, but firsthand information was gained 
concerning the rivers which flow into this 
valley thereby making the T.V.A. project 
possible. 

The strife in Ethiopia once more drew 
our attention to the world map. Italy be- 
came black, representative of Mussolini’s 


Black Shirts. The choice of blue for 


Ethiopia was evidently governed by that 
Since 


country’s mountainous regions. 
(Continued on page 368) 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 
|) Good bye. We have said good 
bye before, and later come cring- 
ing back into our corner, but this time we 
are saying Farewell. 

The department has been boiling and 
bubbling along for six years, now, and 
that is quite long enough for any plain 
teacher to spout her opinions. (Maybe 
you think it was several years too long). 
“Teacher Across the Hall” is going to 
bang shut her schoolroom door and stay 
across the hall where she belongs. 

To those kind friends we have made 
through “Teacher” we say thanks and 
God bless you. It was your friendliness 
and encouragement that kept us going as 


. long as we have kept on. And meeting 


you, and knowing you, and learning from 
you, has made us a better teacher. The 
best of teaching luck to you, and our 
everlasting gratitude. 


Jake 

As this is the last letter we expect to 
write to you, Colleagues, we are going to 
write exactly what we wish. It’s our last 
chance! 

For months and months we have been 
wanting to tell you about Jake, because 
we love him, and because, in these days, 
when so much is being done for the chil- 
dren that have any usable hearing, it 
seems to us that Jake’s plight is the sad- 
dest of all deaf children’s. 

Jake is ten years old. He was seven 
when he was a normal happy-go-lucky 





child in the coun- 
try. His mother was 
a widow, who did 
day’s work for oth- 
er women to keep 
her own seven chil- 
dren fed. She had 
a little garden, and 
somehow they man- 
aged to get along. 

Jake had a good time with his brothers 
and sisters and the neighbor’s children, 
till he ran across the road one day with- 
out seeing a speeding automobile. 


When Jake came out of the hospital, 
months later, he was stone deaf, and as 
there were no public school classes for 
deaf children near his home, he came in 
time to our residential school. 


Of course, he wasn’t the first deafened 
child to come to us, nor the last. Every 
fall there are a few little mournful new- 
comers who are bewildered and upset at 
being among the clannish congenitally deaf 
children. Every September we teachers 
greet these new little deafened youngsters 
with great cheeriness, and try to be spe- 
cially gentle with them during their first 
few weeks of adjustment to life in a 
school for deaf. We know these children 
will be sad, and rebellious, and that they 
won’t see any use in lip reading at first, 
but will protest, “I don’t want to read 
lips. I want my hearing back!” We 
know they will gesticulate more wildly 
than any deaf born child, because, as 
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they tell us when we object to their fly- 
ing hands, “These children don’t know 
what I say when I talk to them! They 
say I talk funny! I talk too fast! I gotta 
make them know what I say, don’t I?” 

But we had never had a child like 
Jake. He came in, day after day, with a 
black eye, or a scratch on his cheek, and 
the caretakers told me he was in a wild 
fight with some boy or other most of his 
waking hours. 

One morning, when he 
tried to stage a battle in 
the schoolroom, and I 
remonstrated, he yelled: 
“You wait! You just 
wait! I’m goin’ to leave 
here. I’m goin’ to get 
fired. I’m goin’ to go 
to hearin’ school again! 
That’s where I did go! 
And my brother Simon could lick you 
all!” 

Poor child! He had started in a small 
country school, where he had not made 
even a beginning in learning to read and 
write. Now he had to start in again, 
without hearing. 

Well, I don’t know yet whether I did 
right or wrong with Jake, but I did not 
punish hira, those first weeks, because he 
was getting punished out of school hours 
continually and deservedly, and it seemed 
to me if he could just get a little bit of 
happiness in school it might be the turn- 
ing point for him. 

I used to save up little knick knacks 
for him, too, and magazines, and I’m sure 
the other little docile children wondered 
why I was being so kind to bad boys 
rather than good boys like them, but 
there was something about Jake that 
reminded me of a wild squirrel a boy 
I once played with had caught in the 
woods and caged up. Every time I saw 
that squirrel fighting for freedom, biting 
the bars of its cage and trying, trying 
to get away, I wanted to open the door 
of the cage and let it go. One day I did, 
and had to lose my allowance for the next 
month to pay for my impulse. 
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Jake was like a wild thing, too, caught 
in a trap, only I couldn’t open the doors 
of that trap for him. I could only help 
him to make the best of it. 


But to my joy I discovered that Jake 
was going to be a splendid lip reader, 
So often deafened children have a hard 
time with lip reading. Once Jake found 
out he could understand what I said to 
him, he followed me around all morning 
long, talking, talking, talking, asking me 
questions and telling me things, till I was 
nearly crazy. He told me all about his 
mother, and his father’s unfortunate ten- 
dency to “git drunk,” which had led to 
his demise, and about all his brothers 
and sisters, and his Aunt Emma, and his 
adored brother Simon, the neighbors, and 
even the people who lived in the nearest 
village. It seemed to me, even when 
school was out and I was safe in the bus, 
headed for home, that I could still hear 
Jake’s shrill little voice telling me things. 


One day he started reciting poetry to 
me—some little silly rhyme he had picked 
up from other children before he became 
deaf, and that day I had a _ headache, 
and told Jake to keep still. 


Afterwards I wished I could forget the 
way he looked at me. “I was just tellin’ 
you,” he apologized. “My brothers and 
sisters used to say that when we was 
countin’ out. We had fun!” 


When we all read the morning news- 
paper together, at: the opening of school, 
the other children would be satisfied with 
my few remarks about the monkey in the 
zoo that had to wear glasses, and the 
little girl that swallowed a pin. But not 
Jake. He would pursue the subject of 
the monkey, or the pin swallower till I 
wished I had skipped it, asking me why 
the monkey had to have an operation on 
its eyes, and what was the doctor’s name, 
and how old the monkey was, and if it 
was born in the zoo or had been cap- 
tured alive, and so on. The next day, 
when everybody in class, including teach- 
er, had forgotten about the monkey, 
Jake would want to know if that doc- 
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tor was an eye doctor or a dog doctor. 


Sometimes he asked questions that I 
had already answered, 
maybe three times, and 
this puzzled me, till I 
figured it out. He was 
not always sure he had 
understood me the first 
time, and he wanted to 
be positive. Besides, he 
wanted to talk to some 
one, and I was the only 
one he had to talk to. 


Little bits of quaint up-country lan- 
guage used to come from Jake now and 
then, echoes of his happy days when he 
could hear. One day Philip, a careless 
child, made a ridiculous mistake on the 
blackboard, and I heard Jake say to him, 
“OQ, sinned and shamed of you!” He told 
me that was what his mother said when 
he was bad at home. And when he wanted 
his turn he would yelp in his high pitched 
voice, “Kin I be up?” Once when we were 
having a preposition game and it was 
my turn to shut my eyes and be con- 
ducted behind somebody he shouted en- 
couragingly to me, “Don’t be skeered. 
Keep right on walkin’. Nothin’ ain’t goin’ 
to hurt you!” 

The other children didn’t like him to 
tell the lip reading story because he 
talked so fast and mumbled his words, 
and it enraged him when they said they 
could not understand him. “ ’Sbecause I 
talk right, see?” he would say. “They 
don’t never talk like we do, an’ that’s 
why they don’t never understand me, 
cause they talk ‘dummy’ talk.” 


The first time he went home for the 
week end he was twice as homesick when 
he returned, but he told me his mother 
said he’s better stay in school this winter, 
and “git an education.” “Then next year 
I’m goin’ to stay home and go to hearin’ 
school,” he announced. “Me mother said 
I could. And me an’ my brother Simon 
are goin’ to ride a bicycle. Simon’s goin’ 
to save up and sell milk and git one. 
Mom says I kin stay home next year.” 
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Poor foolish mother! Trying to ease 
Jake’s return to school with fibs. Who 
was I to tell Jake she was fooling him? 
I said nothing. 

He seemed a bit more contented after 
his visit home, and I was relieved, till 
the day we were learning a new hymn 
and he tried to show off with a song the 
children had learned in the first grade 
when he was in his country school. He 
got as far as the end of the verse when he 
stumbled and could not go on. “Down 
the shinin’ way—down the shinin’ way—” 
he mumbled, “our feet—our feet—” and 
suddenly he threw himself down on his 
chair and burst into wild tears. “I can’t 
remember! I don’t know how it goes no 
more! I can’t re-remember!” he sobbed. 

I tried to comfort him, but there was 
no comfort for him. “I used to know 
it all before I got deaf!” he cried bitter- 
ly. “Now I can’t sing it no more.” 


I suggested that he ask his mother or 
brothers in his next letter home, and they 
would probably remember how the song 
went. He did ask, too, but they never 
answered his question. His mother’s let- 
ters, written in a childish uneducated 
hand, were extremely short and simple 
and misspelled, and usually they were 
filled with exhortations to Jake to save 
his money and be a good boy. So Jake 
never did tell me the rest of the song. 
Maybe he forgot about it. I hope so. 


As the weeks went by he got along 
better with the other children. He stopped 
acting superior, and let the big deaf boys 
show him how to play football and basket 
ball. After the Christmas vacation, when 
I asked him if he had had a good time 
at home, he said yes, but in a less enthusi- 
astic tone. However, he A 
told me again and again 2 
about the baby, whom he Y ee 
seemed to have taken © 
very good care of dur- 
ing his holidays. The 
baby was four. 

From what Jake told 
me she must have bossed 
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him unmercifully while he was home. 
He said his mother was away work- 
ing most of the time, helping out the 
farmers’ wives with their Christmas 
chores, and that his big sister wrote in a 
book when she wanted to tell him things. 


This was dreadful. I added a post- 
script to Jake’s next letter home, and told 
the home folks that Jake was going to be 
a good lip reader if they would only help 
him out. That they must give him prac- 
tice. 


A few weeks later, an uncle of Jake’s 
came to see him, and when he took out 
a little notebook and pencil and began 
scribbling things to Jake I objected stren- 
uously. I told Uncle a few things. Told 
him that Jake was a normal, hearing boy 
who could no longer hear, and the least 
they could do for him was to keev him 
as normal as possible and talk to him all 
the time. Uncle seemed impressed, and 
promised to tell Jake’s folks what I had 
said to him. 

It was a long cold winter, and Jake’s 
mother did not send for him over week 
ends. He did not fuss about that, either, 
greatly to my surprise. I wondered if 
he were trying to help his mother save 
and did not want to spend the money 
for train fare, or if he knew his house 
would be very cold and uncomfortable, 
or if he were getting fond of school. 

He still spent most of his spare time 
wandering round on the edge of things, 
not picking out any boy for a chum— 
not even the hard of hearing boys in the 
auricular classes. I asked him about that, 
one day, and he said, “No, them boys 
talk funny, because they ain’t never heard 
right, like you and I did. An’ if I tell 
’em anything they git mad.” 

Caretakers told me he got along better 
with the deaf boys, who did not mind his 
domineering so much. “Doesn’t really 


have a pal, though,” they said. “Goes off 
by himself a good bit of the time.” 
Easter was approaching, and though 
Jake’s mother sent the money to buy his 
railroad ticket, it was discovered that 
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Jake didn’t want to go home. This was 
astonishing. Everybody tried to find out 
why, and no one succeeded. 

“Don’t you want to see your mother?” 
we demanded. “She would be hurt if you 
didn’t go.” 

“Yes, I want to see her, but I ain't 
goin’ home,” he declared. “She'll be 


workin’ out all the time, anyway.” 


“Try and find out the real reason,” 
the principal whispered to me. “Jake will 
have to go home, now his mother wants 
him, and we don’t want a scene at the 
railroad station.” 


So I kept Jake a moment after school, 
and let him water the ferns and have my 
magazine as an excuse. Then I sounded 
him out. At first he shut his lips tight 
and said nothing except that he wouldn’t 
go, but as I expatiated on how his mother 
loved him and how his brother Simon 
would let him ride on his bicycle he sud- 
denly burst out, “No, he won’t, neither, 
and the other boys won’t let me play with 
them no more. They—they call me a 
dummy!” 

“But you aren’t a dummy,” I said. 
“What do you care what those boys say? 


It isn’t true. And your brother Simon—” 


“Simon called me a dummy, too!” he 
interrupted, “when Mom said he had to 
take me to the movies 
with him. He said the 
other boys didn’t want to 
go with a dummy! An’ 
I don’t want to go home.” 

Well, he did go home, 
and he made no scene at 
the station. But after the 
holidays I did not ask 
him if he had had a good 
time at home. I will never “~~ 
ask Jake that again. I wish from the bot- 
tom of my heart that these little deafened 
children could be taken care of right 
along with hearing children, with a spe- 
cial teacher to ease their way with lip 
reading and explanations. But that’s not 
done. Not yet. Maybe some altruistic 

(Continued on page 372) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Continued from the May Vouta Review 


More About Dean Jolly 
Sat Dean had not been a strong 


child she had been accustomed to 

having her own way, and her fertile 
mind had found endless ways of gaining 
it She practiced all these arts with me. 
Our school-room was in one end of a 
large, airy sleeping porch. She would re- 
tire under a bed, roll back against the 
wall, and was too wise to come forth even 
if I left the room for an extended period. 
Or maybe she would gaze with complete 
absorption out of the window and refuse 
to be distracted. (I was the one who was 
distracted!) Or she would become a vic- 
tim of innumerable ailments which re- 
quired constant first-aid treatment from 
her mother. Or her feet were too warm 
and she must remove her shoes and socks. 
Soon her feet were too cold and—the list 
is endless. 

Each succeeding one of those first ten 
days I went home feeling a little more 
dejected and whipped. Here was a young 
couple, just getting their start in a busi- 
ness way, paying for lessons for their 
deaf child, and the above was the way 
our lessons went. Something had to be 
done, yet I did not feel that I could be 
at all sure of Dean’s reaction — what 
course might make, or what course might 
break her. Finally, with the permission 
of her parents, we started the day with 
a tightly closed door. With some active 
work on my part she did not get under 
the bed, but instead was placed standing 
in a corner, face in. She sat down, but 
was firmly replaced standing. Kicking 
the wall was also prevented. Then the 
screaming and crying started. She called 
almost hysterically for each of the family, 
but no one came. 

Had the parents responded it would 
have ruined everything, and I often won- 
der at their courage, for it is no easy mat- 
ter to stand back while such experiments 








DEAN 


are being tried on one’s child, especially 
when the experimenter is not sure of the 
outcome. 

She became at last so weak from crying 
that I took her on my lap, much against 
her will. Frantic to show her exaspera- 
tion, she seized her little dress (an old 
one), and tore it from throat to hem. 

After what seemed endless misery for 
Dean, her parents and myself, she per- 
mitted herself to imitate m and f. At once 
I let her go and she ran sobbing to her 
parents. I departed at once, that she 
might be rid of the sight of her tormentor 
as quickly as possible; but knew that the 
next day would be the test as to whether 
the experiment brought success or failure. 

Of course this story would not be writ- 
ten if it had not worked for the best. I 
was filled with joy the next day to find 








BARBARA JEAN, WITH HER MOTHER AND 


BROTHER. BARBARA IS SIX YEARS OLD. 


her cooperative and friendly, and from 
that time on progress was rapid, and 
there was very little trouble with stub- 
bornness or tantrums. The mind that was 
capable of putting up such a strong re- 
sistance literally reached out for knowl- 
edge. She bounded ahead in lip reading, 
speech, numbers, and silent reading. 
Her mother observed and studied and 
practiced with us so that she might con- 
tinue on after there was no teacher. This 
she did, and Dean successfully attended 
kindergarten with hearing children that 
fall. When we started the second summer, 
she showed marked increase in mental 
development and lip reading, not so much 
in speech. At the end of this second sum- 
mer’s work she entered the first grade in 
public school at seven years of age. Here 
she not only made good, but retained her 
place in the upper one of the three first 
grade groups. Her teacher told me she 
put many of the other children to shame. 
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This last summer we had our third 
span of special training, emphasizing 
speech and original language. She has 
entered second grade in a new town and 
is again in the upper one of three groups, 
Her excellent lip reading ability, alert 
mind, and strong will give her a most 
promising equipment for conquering her 
handicap as the years go by. 

But perhaps her greatest advantage is 
her parents. Their endless cheerful and 
understanding patience, their willingness 
to repeat carefully by means of speech 
the information her eager mind craves, 
their determination not to make signs to 
her, have undoubtedly played a great part 
in the cultivation of her fine lip reading 
and in keeping her in such normal touch, 
not only with her family but with all her 
playmates. Her speech is the greatest 
problem. She cannot reproduce what she 
cannot hear, and speech training she can- 
not get in the public schools. In my next 
letter I will give later news of Dean. 


Mrs. E. W. 


A Letter from Mexico 


We haven’t seen Barbara Jean since last 
September, so I feel rather out of touch 
with her work. We all write to her at 
least once a week, trying to use the sim- 
ple little language she knows, or if we 
use a new noun we paste a picture on 
the letter. I think she gets something out 
of the letters, if only in receiving them 
as she sees the older children doing, and 
knowing that she is not forgotten. 

She went to New Mexico for the Christ- 
mas holidays with her grandparents on a 
cattle ranch, and as Santa brought her 
new boots, jodphurs and a boy’s shirt, 
she spent most of her time riding horse- 
back, which they say she is doing very 
well now. I was quite thrilled to talk to 
the family by long distance telephone on 
Christmas Day and to have her say “Hel- 
lo, Mother.” Of course she couldn’t hear 
us, but she certainly knew what it was 
all about. 

I read all of the debate over the ad- 


(Continued on page 372) 
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Hearing Aid Tests in England 


of the Deaf, has published of late 

many articles of such interest and im- 
portance to educators of the deaf and to 
the hard of hearing that they really should 
be reprinted in their entirety for the bene- 
fit of teachers on this side the Atlantic. 
This not being feasible, the following ex- 
tracts are offered from two papers present- 
ed by Dr. A. W. G. Ewing and Dr. T. S. 
Littler. Both articles described a series of 
experiments that were begun at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester in 1932 and have been 
carried on by means of funds supplied by 
the Medical Research Council and the 
Trustees of the late Lord Leverhulme. The 
first article, published in the December, 
1935, Teacher of the Deaf, deals with 
“The Response of Partially Deaf Patients 
to Amplified Speech at Controlled In- 
tensities.” Hearing-aids capable of am- 
plifying sound to a very considerable 
extent had been designed at the Manches- 
ter University and had been used for 
several years. During the course of the 
experiments, “an attempt was made to 
answer in quantitative terms two questions 
of physiological and psychological sig- 
nificance with reference to the use of 
hearing aids: 


Te English publication, The Teacher 


“1. How far can speech be made dis- 
tinct and intelligible to partially and se- 
verely deaf patients by the use of hear- 
ing-aids? In other words—how far is loss 
of function, as ascertained by tests of au- 
ditory acuity, compatible with successful 
use of an aid? 


“2. Is reproduction of speech at large 
intensities, involving considerable amplifi- 
cation, desirable for patients suffering 
from defects of hearing? Or does it bring 
about auditory fatigue or other changes 
involving temporary or permanent loss of 
acuity?” 

The experiments involved tests of the 
intelligibility of speech at controlled lev- 
els of intensity, and also measurements of 





the auditory acuity of each subject at nine 
frequencies over the range 256 to 8,192. 
The tests were made under laboratory 
conditions. The maximum intensity level 
of sound reached was 110 decibels above 
the normal threshold of audibility. This 
is 50 times greater than the noise in weav- 
ing sheds from which thé workers in these 
sheds are protected by ear defenders. “It 
is 1,000 times greater than the peak level 
of the traffic noise outside the Bank of 
England.” It was found that of eight par- 
tially and severely deaf patients (includ- 
ing two pupils born deaf) five were able, 
with sufficient amplification, to hear both 
vowels and consonants with approximately 
100 per cent intelligibility. 

“In answer to the question whether it 
is desirable for patients suffering from 
defects of hearing to listen to speech at 
large intensities, evidence was obtained 
showing that no auditory fatigue oc- 
curred.” 

The detailed account of the method of 
procedure followed in these experiments 
and of the results obtained is a most valu- 
able addition to the general knowledge of 
sound amplification. 

The second paper, “Auditory Fatigue 
and the Use of Tuned Telephones with 
Hearing Aids,” appears in the February, 
1936, Teacher of the Deaf. It describes 
a prolonged series of experiments de- 
signed to throw light on problems con- 
cerning: 

“1. The kind of hearing aid apparatus 
likely to be most useful in schools for the 
deaf. 

“2. The kind of response which the de- 
fective hearing of partially and severe- 
ly deaf pupils can make to amplified 
speech.” 

Accurate measurements were made of 
the behaviour and characteristics of a 
number of hearing aids, ranging from the 
speaking tube and the portable aid to the 
large binaural four stage valve amplifier 

(Continued on page 374) 
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The Education of the Deaf in Russia 


By Anpers HANSEN 


. SHE March issue of the Votta ReE- 
VIEW, as well as previous numbers, 
have contained very interesting and 

useful information about the Moscow 

school for the deaf and all the admirable 
educational work performed by Director 

Rau and Mrs. Rau, as well as other mem- 

bers of the family. It has given me great 

pleasure to read about this splendid work. 

However, it seems to me that the younger 

generation of teachers of the deaf in 

America and other countries might want 

to know a little more about the education 

of the deaf in Russia in bygone days. 

And as one of those who have been in 
personal touch with some of the distin- 
guished leaders of that branch of peda- 
gogical work, some 20 or 30 years ago, 
I should like to tell interested readers 
of the VoLta REviEw of some facts about 
Russian schools, which information may 
be supplemented with other statements 
from the excellent “International Reports 
of Schools for the Deaf,” compiled by the 
Volta Bureau in 1901, as well as from 
Johannes Kart’s Taubstummenbuildung im 
XIX Jahrhundert, Breslau, 1902. 

At the beginning of this century, there 
were twenty schools for the deaf in Rus- 
sia proper, and five in the Baltic prov- 
inces of the empire. Czarina Maria Feodor- 
ovna, the consort of Paul I, one day ac- 
cidentally met two deaf children in the 
park of the Pawlowsk palace, which meet- 
ing aroused her pity, and gave the im- 
pulse to the opening of a school for the 
deaf in the little town of Pawlowsk in 
1806, which school later was transferred 
to the capital, St. Petersburgh (Lenin- 
grad). The empress took a real interest 
in the education of deaf children. She 
had the first leader of the imperial school 
trained in Vienna. And she personally 
exchanged several letters with the famous 
Abbé Sicard in Paris. When the school 


was moved to the capital, it had fine and 


spacious buildings on the bank of the 
Neva. In 1865, it had more than 200 
pupils, cared for by 80 persons: teachers, 
supervisors, doctors, and servants. Out- 
side the metropolis, it owned farms and 
residential houses where both pupils and 
teachers could pass the long summer 
holidays. 

Gradually other schools for the deaf 

were opened in various centers of the im- 
mense realm. At the beginning, the 
French method was used; but gradually 
oral teaching prevailed. Some of the 
leaders of the best known schools had 
been in contact with their fellow workers 
from other countries. When the great 
World’s Fair took place in Paris in 1900, 
many sorts of congresses assembled in 
the conference hall, especially built for 
that purpose. Teachers of the deaf also 
assembled at an important international 
meeting where, among Americans, we 
met Dr. Graham Bell and Dr. Edward 
Gallaudet as well as the young Professor 
Percival Hall. Here we also met an out- 
standing Russian educator of the deaf, in 
the person of Superintendent Ostragradsky 
from St. Petersburgh. 
' During the next International Congress 
of Teachers of the Deaf in Edinburgh in 
1907, again a distinguished Russian rep- 
resentative took part: Mme. Kulpe, leader 
of a St. Petersburgh school. A few years 
later, Superintendent Batler from Alexan- 
drowsk came to see many of the schools 
in West Europe. We have happy recol- 
lections of his visit to Nyborg. 

The late director Enhko in St. Peters- 
burgh was also a notable educator of 
the deaf. He will still be known in sev- 
eral schools abroad for his fine manual 
of language teaching, amply illustrated. 

At a more recent date, Russia sent a 
deaf headmaster to represent his country 
at the international meeting of teachers 

(Continued on page 367) 
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A Study of Respiration and Speech 


By C. V. Huperns 


“ ESPIRATION and Phonation 
R amore Deaf Mutes”! is the title 

of an article by D. Scuri, pub- 
lished in an Italian journal of phonetics 
in 1935.2. This paper contains the sub- 
stance of a detailed study of the breath- 
ing and speech coordinations of a group 
of 48 deaf children between the ages of 
8 and 18 years. The purpose of the study 
was to determine the elements of breath- 
ing which produce normal speech, and to 
study the various abnormalities found in 
the group during the various aspects of 
respiration, including breathing during 
speech. The study is quite complete; it 
contains some very interesting data re- 
garding the speech of deaf children and 
the adjustment of the breathing mechan- 
ism to the process of speaking. I shall 
present a general summary of the paper 
because I consider it of vital interest to 
teachers of the deaf. 

For purposes of analysis the author 
divides his subjects into four groups ac- 
cording to their years in school: Group 
1, those who have had one year or less 
in school; Group 2, those who have had 
from 2 to 3 years in school; Group 3, 
those who have had from 4 to 6 years 
in school; and Group 4, those who have 
completed their course in school, or who 
have reached the age limit of school at- 
tendance. Data were obtained, so far as 
possible, concerning the following sub- 
jects: chronological age; years in school; 
extent of respiratory education; classifi- 
cation of speech as being good, poor, or 
not yet acquired; and cause of deafness, 
where this was known. The author does 
not give the degree of deafness of his 
subjects. Twenty-nine of the subjects 
were classified as pre-natally deaf; the 


Scuri, D. Respirazione e Fonazione nei Sordo- 
muti. Rassegna di Educazione e Fonetica Biologica: 
1935-14, Fasc. N. 2-3-4. Pp. 82-113. 

2I am indebted to Miss F. Borriani, of Smith 
College, for her able assistance in translating this 
paper. C. V. Hudgins. . 


remaining 19 post-natally deaf with causes 
listed as otitis media, toxic diseases, 
eclampsia, and meningitis. 

Two simultaneous tracings of the res- 
piratory movements were recorded by 
means of pneumographs on a kymograph- 
ic drum, one tracing from the upper chest 
and one from the cosio-diaphragmatic 
area; tracings of the air flow from the 
nose were also recorded. 

Records were obtained under the fol- 
lowing conditions: during quiet and deep 
breathing; while holding the breath, both 
at the end of inspiration and at the end 
of expiration; while vocalizing on single 
vowels to the limit of a single expiration; 
while speaking short phrases of seven and 
eight syllables; and finally, during spon- 
taneous speech from those whose lan- 
guage development permitted it. Such rec- 
ords provide a wealth of material for 
study, and the author has analyzed them 
in such a manner as to point out definite 
abnormalities in the respiratory function 
of his subjects, and also to suggest meth- 
ods for their correction. A general sum- 
mary of his results follow: 


Quiet Breathing 
The author found that 26 of the 48 


children were “abdominal breathers”; 
fifteen of these 26 were found to have 
decided irregularities in respiratory 
rhythm and in the length and depth of 
the respiratory cycle. It is interesting 
to note that 13 of these 15 were classified 
as “poor speakers.” There were slightly 
more irregular breathers found among 
the post-natal than among the pre-natal 
group. Nineteen subjects used a type of 
breathing which the author called a 
“mixed type,” indicating that they used 
both the chest and the abdomen in the 
process. Only 6 of these 19 showed ex- 
treme irregularities in their breathing; 
and five of this group of six were classed 
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as “poor speakers.” The author con- 
cludes that abdominal breathing is syn- 
onymous with irregular, or abnormal 
breathing; and consequently synonymous 
with “poor speech.” On the other hand, 
those who were found to have the “mixed 
type” of breathing showed fewer irregu- 
larities and the majority of them were 
classified as “good speakers.” Only two 
cases of purely “costal breathing” were 
found, both of whom were classified as 
“poor speakers.” All subjects whose rec- 
ords showed that they had had “preventa- 
tive exercises” in breath control used the 
“mixed type” of breathing. 


Speech Breathing 


The rate of breathing during speech 
was greater than that during quiet breath- 
ing. This rate was especially high among 
those subjects of Group 1 who were just 
entering school; this high rate decreased 
toward a more normal rate as the num- 
ber of years in school increased. The ex- 
ception to this rule was found among 
those subjects in Group 2 who had been 
in school 2-3 years; the greatest amount 
of variation was found in this group. This 
is due to the difficult stage in speech de- 
velopment of this group: they are just 
beginning to combine words into phrases 
and use connected language, and find 
great difficulty in adapting their usual 
“vegetative breathing” to the needs of 
phonation. 

Analyzing rate variations still further, 
the author found a decided decrease in 
the rate during the vocalization of single 
vowels. While the short phrases were be- 
ing spoken, however, the rate of breath- 
ing was much higher, especially among 
the poor speakers. Breathing rates dur- 
ing spontaneous speech were the nearest 
approach to the normal. The author 
points out at this point that normally the 
respiratory rate during speech is the same 
as that during quiet breathing. ¥ 

Further findings indicated . that there 
was an “absolute disproportion between 
the amount of breath used during quiet 
breathing and during speech breathing.” 
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The deaf subjects used a great deal more 
breath during speech than they used for 
quiet breathing; normal subjects, on the 
other hand, use approximately the same 
amount for each type of respiration. The 
excess amount of breath can be accounted 
for in various ways: The increased breath- 
ing rate during speech accounts for some 
of it; another avenue of loss of breath 
during speech is found in the fact that 
deaf speakers allow large quantities of 
breath to escape at the end of an inspira- 
tion, immediately before they begin to 
speak. This was especially noticeable in 
the continuous vowel records. 

The normal ratio between the two 
phases of respiration, inspiration and ex- 
piration, during quiet breathing, is 3:4. 
This same ratio during speech is 2:6 or 
2:8. These normal ratios are completely 
ignored by the deaf, especially during 
speech. Normal speech is based upon the 
principle of short inspiration and long 
expiration. The failure of the deaf to 
observe this principle is an excellent dem- 
onstration of their irregularity and insta- 
bility in speech breathing. The data 
show, however, that these normal ratios 
are violated less by deaf children at the 
very beginning of their education than 
later on in their speech development. In 
75 per cent of the cases, the ratio be- 
tween inspiration and expiration was nor- 
mal in the youngest children. The irregu- 
larities increase with years in school and 
reach a maximum in those children who 
have been in school from 2 to 4 years, 
where only 27 per cent were found to be 
normal. The author suggests as a reason 
for this the fact that this group is passing 
through a period of greatest difficulty in 
the adaptation of their vegetative breath- 
ing functions to the more complex needs 
of speech. The irregularities in ratios de- 
crease and again approach the normal 
among those subjects who are nearing 
the end of their school years. Even in 
this group, however, only 50 per cent 
were normal. These facts indicate the 
vital necessity of breathing exercises from 
the very beginning. 
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Voluntarily Holding the Breath 


The data from these tests confirmed 
the author’s theory that one of the 
more important defects in the speech of 
the deaf lies in their inability to close the 
glottis completely. This incomplete ap- 
proximation of the vocal cords during 
phonation results in a loss of breath 
both before phonation begins, and also in 
the use of an excess amount of breath 
during the phrase which follows. It af- 
fects the voice, giving it a breathy qual- 
ity. Again the author found that the 
younger children were the least offenders 
in this matter. 

This inability to close the glottis and 
thus to hold back the breath at the end 
of inspiration indicates a vital need on 
the part of deaf children for corrective 
exercises which will give them voluntary 
control over the intrinsic laryngeal 
muscles before they learn to speak. With- 
out proper exercises, both for glottal con- 
trol and for breath control, deaf children 
develop a labored, breathy type of speech 
which is a heavy tax on the breathing 
economy and also classifies them as poor 
speakers. Efforts to correct this type of 
speech without proper corrective exer- 
cises result in heavy tensions in the 
throat and chest muscles which induce 
either high shrill voices or low husky 
tones. 

Commenting further on this phase of 
the study, the author noted that during 
the extended vowels the sudden loss of 
breath before the actual vocalizations be- 
gin is evidence of a lack of synchroniza- 
tion between the upward movement of the 
air column and the adduction of the vocal 
cords. Frequently half of the breath sup- 
ply is lost before the voice begins. There 
are two factors operating in this type of 
defect: (1) The air column from the 
chest lacks force, due to weakness and 
incoordination of the breathing muscles; 
and (2) the glottis is not closed suffi- 
ciently to permit the weak air column to 
set the vocal cords into vibration. Again 
it is pointed out that the great need for 
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this type of defect is corrective exercises 
before a real speech development program 
is begun. Proper breathing exercises 
promote rhythmic regularity of breathing 
and strengthen the breathing muscles; 
while exercises which induce glottal clos- 
ure, such as holding the breath at the end 
of both inspiration and expiration, pro- 
vide for complete voluntary closure of 
the glottis. 


Each Individual a Separate Problem 


In all records of speech breathing, 
both those of the prolonged vowels and 
those of the phrases, the author found a 
predominance of movement in the costo- 
diaphragmatic area, with little or no 
movement in the chest proper. Often the 
two areas, chest and abdomen, were in 
opposite phase. Each individual subject 
presented a separate problem, and each 
had his individual peculiarity of muscu- 
lar incoordination during speech. In all 
cases, however, the lack of adequate train- 
ing of breathing was clearly evident. The 
passive inactivity of the chest was usually 
over-compensated for by wide excursions 
in the abdominal area. There were a few 
cases where the chest showed the wide 
excursions and the abdomen assumed the 
passive réle. This type of breathing in- 
duces quick fatigue and breathlessness. 

The data showed further that during 
phrases the children totally ignored the 
natural pauses and were inclined to break 
up the phrase into words and even syl- 
lables. During these tests the children 
either prolonged each sound, reading very 
slowly, or were inclined to abbreviate 
each sound. In the latter case they used 
fewer breaths but hastened on “breath- 
lessly”as if they were afraid they would 
not have sufficient breath to complete the 
phrase. In the former case, on the other 
hand, the phrases were read syllable by 
syllable, with many respirations and ex- 
tremely short phonical expirations. The 
breath escaped quickly, with the latter 
part of each word pronounced aphonical- 


(Continued on page 373) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 





The Mechanical Ear 


By Rosert WEst, Pu.D. 


ANY workers in the field of 
NJ [vet correction do not realize 

that the time has now come for 
those interested in this field to expand the 
subject so as to include not only the 
problems of those defective in the produc- 
tion of speech, but also the problems of 
those defective in the perception of speech. 
Our job should include not only helping 
the individual to say efficiently what he 
wants to say, but also aiding the individ- 
ual to hear what he ought to hear. It is 
obvious that speech training of the grow- 
ing child demands hearing of speech; and 
if the child is deficient in hearing, some- 
thing must be done to compensate for 
his deficiency. That problem has been 
under attack by speech workers for many 
years. I am thinking of this group of 
children defective in hearing; but I am 
thinking also of a much larger group of 
adults whose speech is fully developed, 
and whose chief problem is not how they 
speak but what others are saying to them. 
I am thinking, too, of a group of persons 
whose speech is deteriorating because 
they are losing their hearing. 

These groups need hearing aids, just 
as I, along with uncounted thousands of 
fellows, need glasses. And they need 
hearing aids as scientifically fitted to 
their auditory needs as my glasses are 
fitted to my visual needs. 

What are the factors that must be con- 
sidered in selecting hearing aids? 


The age of the patient. 

The type of deafness. 

The shape of the audiogram. 

The pitch of the patient’s voice. 

The degree of deafness. 

The age at which deafness began. 

The accuracy of the patient’s memory of 
speech sounds once heard, but now no longer 
ear 


NOR whe 


8. The occupation of the patient. 

9. The social and recreational life of the 
patient. 

10. The speech of the patient. 

1l. The patient’s habitat. 


All of these considerations are impor- 
tant. To send out to a small town an 
instrument that needs frequent “servic- 
ing” which can be done only in metro- 
politan centers, is as serious a mistake as 
to give to a person with “nerve” deafness 
an instrument built for a person with 
“conduction” deafness. (I was interrupted 
in the writing of the last sentence by a 
young woman, a university student, for 
whom I had prescribed a certain type of 
hearing aid. She had found the instru- 
ment very satisfactory; but suddenly it 
ceased to function; hence the interrup- 
tion. I was able to secure a necessary 
part for this instrument within thirty min- 
utes. Had she been a clerk in a store in 
a small town ten miles from Madison, 
she would have been held up much 
longer. ) 


All of these factors, and often others, 
must be considered in prescribing the 
proper hearing aid. But who shall pre- 
scribe them? The experience in the past 
with prescriptions made by the manu- 
facturers of these aids leads us to say 
that certainly they are not the ones to 
perform this function. They usually ex- 
tend to their agents liberal commis- 
sions on instruments sold and allow 
their agents to do the “fitting.” No 
matter how ethical the company is in 
this arrangement, the temptation is ever 
present with the agent to sell a set wheth- 
er it actually fits the patient’s real needs 
or not. The discarded hearing aids 
stored away in the attics of deaf and 
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hard-of-hearing persons will testify to the 
effectiveness of that temptation. It is to 
be hoped that some day soon a manu- 
facturer will arise and say, “I will fur- 
nish hearing aids only on prescription of 
a competent and disinterested adviser or 
on a direct and unsolicited order from a 
customer. My agents will concentrate 
their salesmanship on the adviser of the 


deaf person, and never on the patient 
himself.” 


And who is the competent adviser? Is 
it the otologist? Is it the speech expert? 
Is it the acoustic engineer? It may be 
any of these. But whoever it is, the ad- 
viser must have a most intimate knowl- 
edge of the nature of speech. He must 
be quite aware which frequencies are 
necessary in carrying the meanings of lan- 
guage. He must realize that between and 
among the various frequencies of speech, 
a proper balance of intensities is neces- 
sary in order to transmit the desired 
meanings. He must know when amplifica- 
tion of a given frequency will aid and 
when it will hinder hearing of speech. 
He must know what we mean when we 
say that many a deaf person needs not 
so much to have sounds amplified as to 
have them repatterned with their energies 
redistributed to those ranges wherein the 
deaf person has some acuity. The adviser 
must remember, in short, that the chief 
complaint of the deaf person is not that 
he is deaf, but that he cannot hear speech. 

In prescribing hearing aids, one of the 
serious problems is the vanity of the 
patient. He is so ashamed of deafness 
that he will select an aid that “looks” 
well rather than one that “hears” well. 
Those of us who are advising these people 
must do all in our power to break down 
this prejudice against the implications of 
the hearing aid. We must remember, 
and remind our advisees, that when spec- 
tacles first were used there was the same 
prejudice against them, and that now 
many persons wear glasses just for the 
impression of dignity that they lend to 
the wearer. Some day people who are 
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only slightly deaf will carry hearing aids, 
just as people now whose eyes are only 
a little out of round employ corrective 
lenses. Now, the hearing aid is a neces- 
sary evil with those who wear it; some 
day it will be regarded as a blessed com- 
fort; and when that day comes persons 
will select their aids on the basis of per- 
formance, not on the basis of inconspic- 
uousness. 

Perhaps we need today a new name for 
the thing we wear on our ears—something 
analogous to the names we invented to 
designate the visual aids — spectacles, 
glasses, monocles, etc., names that doubt- 
less helped to popularize the seeing aids 
and to remove from them the stigma of 
being things used by cripples. I suggest 
audicles, aurals, and auricles as possible 
names. Others may suggest even better 


‘ones. We must get the name selected and 


in use before some manufacturer appro- 
priates it legally to his own use. 

One of the major problems today is 
the power supply of the electrical hearing 
aid. In general we can make this state- 
ment: If he wants an electrical device, 
the hard-of-hearing patient has to choose 
between a light, inadequate, but incon- 
spicuous aid on the one hand, and one 
that is heavy, bulky, and frankly notice- 
able on the other, or in other words, be- 
tween a set of the “telephone” type and 
one of the “radio” type. His hearing loss 
may be in just such frequencies as may 
be corrected_by a “telephone” set; but if 
so, his case is relatively unusual. Most 
cases require a more complete reproduc- 
tion of speech than is possible with the 
“telephone” type of hearing aid. Thus 
we encounter the problem of the power 
supply for the “radio” type, a filament 
battery, a plate battery, and a bias bat- 
tery. These batteries comprise at least 
two thirds of the total weight of the set. 
Anything that can be done to reduce this 
weight is a step in the direction of en- 
couraging people to use aids they ought 
to employ rather than aids that are con- 


(Continued on page 378) 
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Try This On Your Piano 


By RutH BaRTLETT 


“ ACRAMENTO, the capital of Cali- 
S fornia, is noted for its beautiful 
camellias.” Or, if you haven’t a 

piano handy, try it on the best lip reader 
in your league. At the Pacific Zone Con- 
ference, held in Fresno, California, April 
3-4, the above sentence would have proved 
that the lips could not be read had there 


‘not been a man from Sacramento among 


the volunteers who went to the front to 
fight in defense of the “subtile art.” Our 
unknown soldier knew that camellias are 
ranked high among the many things for 
which Sacramento is famous. Thus, he 
saved the day, and the eyes once more 
triumphed over the ears. 

In Fresno, it was decided to have a Lip 
Reading Demonstration, rather than a 
Tournament. We wanted to do battle 
with Skeptics, conquer them, make them 
lower their flag and admit once, and for 
all, that the lips can be read, that the 
eyes can and do work for the ears when 
it becomes necessary. Two teachers were 
placed in command of our army, with 
instructions to take the fort or die trying. 
The Colonel was to furnish the inspira- 
tion and personality that would carry us 
over the top. The Engineer was to keep 
the machinery running smoothly. The 
Skeptics were to choose the weapons, and 
they chose hard sentences to be fired at 
ten paces. 

As soon as the audience had assembled, 
all who wished to write sentences to be 
read to the lip readers were asked to 
raise their hands (and lo! the Skeptics’ 
hands reached the ceiling). Slips of 
paper were passed out; the sentences were 
written at any opportune moment while 
the community singing and other open- 
ing exercises were going forward. When 
the zero hour arrived, the slips of paper 
were collected and handed to the Colonel 
(Miss Mae L. Bartlett of Los Angeles), 
who was to read them. The bugle sounded 
the call for volunteers; twenty-three brave 


lip readers and true took their places in 
the front ranks. 

The Engineer (Ruth Bartlett of Santa 
Ana) asked the volunteers to follow her 
into another room while the Colonel read 
to the audience, with voice, using the 
microphone, every sentence which had 
been handed in, so that all would know 
exactly what the volunteers were expected 
to read from the lips. The Colonel also 
told a story which she meant to use as 
extra ammunition and would ask a volun- 
teer to repeat. By this time, the audience 
was in correct frame of mind for a 
demonstration. On with the battle. Wheth- 
er or not the Skeptics were equally eager 
to be shot down is not of record. 

Meanwhile, out in the other room, the 
Engineer was telling the volunteers that 
all they had to do was to understand 
what was said, put up their hands, and if 
called upon, to repeat the sentence into 
the microphone. In her enthusiasm for 
taking the fort, she suggested that they 
all put up their hands whether they un- 
derstood or not! But, one very bright 
young lady pointed out the error in that; 
she said it would be just too dreadful if 
she had her hand up and was called 
upon, and had no idea whether the sen- 
tence was about lemons or cherries. So, 
that bit of stratagem was discarde] 
though it was hard to believe they were 
not carrying out instructions when nearly 
every hand was raised for every sentence. 

Called back before the Colonel, and es- 
tablished -in chairs in front of the audi- 
ence where they could have a good view 
of the Colonel’s face, the volunteers nobly 
withstood a barrage fired from Big Ber- 
thas such as the sentence about camellias. 
Light artillery firing consisted of: “May 
I have the next dance?” “Who is the 
best looking woman in this room?” “We 
arrived in Fresno in a pouring rain.” 

Many of the sentences were highly 


(Continued on page 376) 
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Bowling 


By E.izaBETH BRAND 


66 NCE I was telling a class about 
() some famous trees and their his- 
tory; how they were being pre- 
served, etc. A pupil spoke up suddenly 
and said: ‘Why don’t you have some- 
thing interesting—like bowling?’ She was 
an enthusiastic member of a_ bowling 
team, and that was the last time she came 
to class. How could I have discovered 
in advance what her interests were and 
how could I have satisfied them without 
being a bore to other class members?” 

Such is Elizabeth Witherspoon’s state- 
ment as to one of the problems which 
she asks teachers of lip reading to solve. 
I suggest that the way to satisfy the lip 
reading pupil who likes to bowl is to 
bowl. Not especially to talk about bowl- 
ing, but to bowl your subject. The little 
child has taught us that. There never 
was a child who would sit patiently, 
quietly, attentively, while a teacher of 
lip reading voicelessly gave the lesson; 
rather, he would squirm, wriggle, look 
out of the window, whisper, talk out 
loud, laugh, giggle, and look away. His 
senior has learned better physical con- 
trol—but mental? I honestly do not 
know what the men are thinking about 
when I am giving that tree lesson, but 
the women are deciding whether it shall 
be a grey hat or a blue one with the 
new grey suit, and finally concluding that 
British tan will be smarter! But not if 
you bowl the subject! Bowling requires 
concentrated attention, physical and men- 
tal alertness, and isn’t that what the 
pioneers who crossed the country with lip 
reading attempted to cultivate? 

Shall I tell you how I bowled my 
George Washington’s birthday lesson? I 
got me a little book about the presidents 
at the ten cent store and mounted all 
thirty-two of them on colored card board. 
The twenty more prominent ones I placed 
in rows on the piano; those not so well 





known on a side table. Telling the class 
that as they recognized the president from 
my statements, they were to come for- 
ward and claim his picture, I started: 

“Which one was the son of a black. 
smith?” As they hesitated, I added, “He 
was born in Iowa,” and there was a rush 
for his picture. 

“Which two are father and son?” 

“Which two are grandfather and grand- 
son?” 

“Which is the only bachelor?” 

“Which was president during the World 
War?” 

“Which was president during the Span- 
ish American War?” 

“Which one has had a difficult time 
with the alphabet?” 

“Which was superstitious about turn- 
ing around, and because he could not 
make himself turn around, went ahead, 
and so won the Civil War?” 


“Which one liked to go fishing?” 


The class was reading my lips, or they 
could not have bowled so rapidly; for 
as each understood, she rushed forward, 
grabbed her man in approved leap year 
fashion, and returned to her seat in 
laughing triumph. There was one time 
when I didn’t say a word, and half the 
class bowled at once; I was just squaring 
my chin, and extending my lips for that 
“Deelighted!” and the bowlers were 
about me, and almost tearing Teddy’s 
picture to bits in their eagerness. All 
pins went down on the George Washing- 
ton count too; for I got no further with 
the hatchet story than: 

“There was once a father who gave his 
little son—” and down went the pins, 
and the bowler who made the strike was 
a college foot ball half back. 

“Use variety,” we were told in those 
pioneering days, “and use humor.” 

So, to make things snappy, I used both. 
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“Who is this president?” is asked. “Mr. 
Dwight Morrow was calling upon him at 
the White House. Mr. Morrow had a 
diplomatic question, which he was pre- 
senting to the President. The President 
listened attentively while Mr. Morrow ex- 
plained the matter, and then Mr. Morrow 
paused to give the President opportunity 
to comment. 

“‘Mr. Morrow,’ said the President, ‘do 
you like chow puppies?’ 

“Mr. Morrow was taken aback, but he 
was very much in earnest, and he con- 
tinued to outline his position and his 
views upon the question of state, and 
again paused. 

“‘T like chow puppies very much,’ said 
the President. ‘Do you like chow pup- 
pies?’” 

This was as far as I got with the 
story, and as it was about as far as Mr. 
Morrow got also, we let it go at that. 
For one of the bowlers had the enigmati- 
cal president’s picture in her hand. 

Just as there are pupils in every class 
who like to bowl, so there are those 
who do not like to bowl. These are the 
timid ones who cannot be persuaded to 
join in the fun. Occasionally, I bowl to 
them. The class always understands and 
helps. We turn directly to them, and if 
they guess the answer, the trophy is 
bowled to them. If they do not answer, 
the classmates bowl rapidly to the front, 
and they in turn bowl the questions to 
the more quiet ones, so that they play the 
game, whether they wish or not. 

Much material may be used this way— 
the ten cent stores are veritable treasure 
houses, if you search for bowling balls. 
There are tree books, flower books, bird 
books, insect books, animal books. Seed 
catalogues have lovely flower and vege- 
table pictures that may be used this way. 
Pictures of various makes of automobiles 
will interest the men in the class. Get 
them to help you prepare the lesson— 
give you the selling points for different 
makes of cars, slogans, etc. Or you can 
distribute the pictures of the autos to the 
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class members, and let them do the bowl- 
ing. We have drawn the outlines of the 
states on bright colored card board, 
traced rivers and marked cities upon 
them, mounted them on plain card board, 
and then bowled for them. We keep 
score, and there is a prize for the winner 
—sometimes. 

Another method of bowling is with 
wooden letters also bought at the ten cent 
store—this goes better when the class is 
large, when it is divided into two parts, 
with leaders, and each side has the com- 
plete alphabet. The teacher announces 
that the sentences she give out will con- 
tain names of trees, and that the side 
coming forward and spelling the name 
of the tree first, using the wooden letters, 
will score on the black board. This is a 
heated contest, and resembles foot ball 
more than bowling. It’s fine exercise! 
The teacher may use names of flowers, 
fish, animals, etc., but her lesson has to 
be prepared carefully, for she can use 
each letter only once. 

We also play lotto in the classes occa- 
sionally. Some of these games have 
been suggested by the pupils; one thing 
leads to another. But what I have been 
trying to say is that the lip reading 
teacher should add to her virtues action 
and color, if she has not used these 
mediums. Seniors like fun as well as 
juniors, and it is just as difficult for 
them to sit still and watch by the hour. 

It is not advisable to have an action 
game at each class session, for in the 
novelty lies much of the interest. We 
consider that the ideal class, which every 
teacher longs to teach, will have three 
twenty minute periods, with ten minute 
recesses between. First period, drill of 
some sort on the movements of speech, 
with a story; second part, something 
timely, educational, inspirational; third 
part, fun. Perhaps the first part will 
have to be extended to half an hour, if 
the work does not go rapidly, but it 
should never be longer. It has to come 


(Continued on page 378) 
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For Weary Feet, the Gift of Rest 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


MAN came up to the Information 
A Desk near the front door of the 
Department of Agriculture Build- 
ing in Washington and asked the girl to 
tell him of some interesting places a 
stranger to the city might visit. She told 
him of a number—the Capitol, Library 
of Congress, Lincoln Memorial, etc. Then 
she happened to remember that one of the 
wall paintings in the Department build- 
ing itself had received considerable news- 
paper comment. “Before you leave this 
building,” she suggested, “you might go 
up to the second floor stairway to see the 
Gilbert White 40-foot mural.” The visitor 
thanked her and departed. She had for- 
gotten about him ten minutes later when 
a telephone call came from the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. One of the clerks 
there was demanding, indignantly: “Who 
sent this man up here looking for a 40- 
foot mule?” 

I just can’t help saying: What good is 
hearing, anyway? But I must break my- 
self of the habit. It is too irritating to my 
friends. Whenever I announce calmly that 
I wouldn’t walk across the street to keep 
an appointment with a surgeon who as- 
sured me that a slight operation would 
restore at least part of my lost hearing, 
I can see a wild gleam come into their 
eyes. I have a feeling that my life is in 
danger. Of course, I never make any such 
announcement without being sure my 
friends are unarmed and not within reach 
of a brick or other solid object. But it is 
too risky. 

What good is hearing, anyway? It is 
not surprising to read of a girl in New 
York City who is afraid that her hearing 
might be restored! She is making a re- 
markable success as a dancer and enter- 
tainer in spite of her total deafness. (She 
gets the tempo for her dances from the 
piano’s vibrations through her feet.) 
When her mother sought to arrange for 


an operation that, it 

was hoped, might im- 

prove her hearing she g 
protested: “I am _ so 

happy as it is. I’m "¢ 
afraid that if the opera-* S$ _ +. 
tion is successful I 

might not be so contented.” From what 
we know of such operations, her appre- 
hension was perhaps not warranted, but 
her viewpoint is interesting. 

Still, after -all, life really is a good 
bit like the ocean—fed by many streams. 
What if one is shut off? The trouble, of 
course, is that so many deafened folks 
have convinced themselves that hearing 
is actually the only God-given faculty; 
the other faculties are poor things at best. 
When hearing is lost, or even impaired, 
all is lost, they feel. And they do not 
mean the ability to hear music or other 
pleasing sounds. Not at all. Any sort of 
noise is grist for their hearing mills, and 
the most adorable of grist! It is beyond 
me, I’ll admit, though my personal re- 
action to this attitude may, after all, be 
nothing but a very good illustration of the 
contention of Petrarch that Nature has 
given to the lower animals an excel- 
lent remedy under disasters—ignorance 
of them. Still, I agree with the philoso- 
pher that where ignorance is bliss it is 
folly to be—otherwise. 

It is true enough that Mark Anthony 

is said to have cried out: 
“Friends, Romans, country- 
men, lend me your ears!” 
But we know his demand was 
merely poetic license. He 
didn’t want their ears. Those 
he had were getting him in- 
to difficulties. His trouble at that very 
moment was that he had heard too much. 
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What great achievement, what discov- 
ery, invention, poem, had its origin in the 
hearing faculty? What good has ever 
resulted from it? We do not need to ask 
what harm, for the evidence is all about 
us in wrecked lives. Abolish hearing and 
you would immediately wipe from the 
earth one of the greatest of evils—gossip! 
All hearing has ever done is to cause a 
lot of people to think with their ears. 

Once upon a time when I was too 
young to be tactful, I was arguing in this 
vein with a deafened woman. I ended up 
by declaring that there were a lot of 
things worse than deafness. 


“For example?” she suggested. 
“Tight shoes,” I said. 


She went away quite irritated with me, 


and apparently convinced that it was a 


waste of time to argue with one who 
never took anything seriously. But, as a 
matter of fact, I was perfectly serious. It 
just happened that shortly before she 
came up, I had been glancing through a 
book on the table and had opened it by 
chance at a poem by Sir William Watson. 
concerning Wordsworth. Watson was 
seeking to explain Wordsworth’s hold on 
us and just how he made his appeal, 
since he seemed to lack many of the 
qualities we admire in the other famous 
poets. And he offered this explanatory 
line: 

“Thou hadst for weary feet, the 

gift of rest.” 

My interpretation of the lines was 
something quite differ- , 
ent from what Watson, \!77 
had in mind, I am sure, # 
for the statement brought 
back to me vivid and 
painful memories of my 
boyhood. At the age of 11 or 12, I was 
well on the way to six feet in height, and 
about as robust as a match stem. Aside 
from my feet, that is. They had reached 
almost full maturity. 

Unfortunately, my parents seem to have 
been of much the same opinion as the 
shoemaker in one of Sheridan’s plays. 
You may remember him: when Lord 
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Foppington complained that the shoes 
made for him did not fit properly, the 
shoemaker became quite indignant. 

“But they hurt me just below the in- 
step,” insisted the nobleman. 

“No, no, that would be impossible,” 
declared the shoemaker. 

“What!” cried Lord Foppington, “Wilt 
thou persuade me that I cannot feel?” 

“Your Lordship may please to feel 
what you think best,” said the shoemaker, 
calmly, “but that shoe does not hurt you. 
I think I understand my trade.” 

Well, that is the way my parents felt 
about the matter. No one could convince 
them that a boy 11 years old needed a 
shoe longer than a No. 8. So No. 8's I 
wore on my No. 10 feet until I won the 
right to purchase my own shoes, since 
when I have been wearing No. 11’s. 


What I suffered with those No. 8's! 


Give me my hearing back again in nor- 


mal condition, and offer me the choice 
between comfortable shoes and deafness, 
and hearing in No. 8’s, and there is no 
question as to what my choice would be! 
Ah, those picnics and those tramps 
through the lovely woodlands with each 
foot in—Well, in 
a very hot spot! 
And then the re- 
turn home and the 
privacy of my own 
room with the 
shoes off—no hap- 
piness on earth will ever match those mo- 
ments. The poet certainly knew what he 
was talking about when he declared that 
Hell hath no fury like a woman’s corn. 
And the men—they suffer too, the poor 
dumb brutes. 

Of course, there was a tiny silver lin- 
ing. As the shoes grew older they spread 
out into 9’s or larger, and that helped a 
little. But a boy has to have new shoes 
occasionally—that was the trouble. I’ve 
often wondered if the ancient custom of 
throwing old shoes after a bride may not 
not have had its origin in a desire to show 
her that she was throwing away ease and 
comfort. You might ask some of the mar- 
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ried women of your acquaintence about 
this. 

They say, too, that the ancient Romans 
thought it unlucky to put on the left 
shoe first, but this is too complicated a 
matter to discuss in a short essay, for no 
matter which shoe one puts on first, the 
other will be left; even if it is the right 
shoe that is left. And the left shoe would 
necessarily be the right shoe even if it were 
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left. Technically speaking, it would not be 
possible to put on the left shoe first, because 


if one did it wouldn’t ite 


be left; the other 
shoe would be left. 
And the left shoe 
would be right, since 
it would be the only 
one left. But you can 


- 1: AND IT COMES OUT 
finish it— HERE! 





Lip Reading in Tallahassee 


By Dorotuy Rose DisHer, Pu.D. 


N article in the December, 1935, issue 
A of the Votta Review, written by 
Elizabeth Chambless, introduced 
the lip reading class on the campus of the 
Florida State College for Women. It de- 
scribed the organization of the class and 
its progress from the teacher’s point of 
view. Perhaps the lip reading public 
would be interested in knowing something 
of our progress from the standpoint of the 
student. 

It seems wise to go back to the very 
beginning of the project, to the time when 
the class was new, and offer the early 
impressions as a background for our 
present activities. In November, 1935, I 
formulated my impressions of the move- 
ment in the following fashion: 

The Personnel Director at Florida State 
College for Women mentioned to me very 
casually that Mrs. Chambless was giving 
lip reading lessons daily at 4:30. Dr. 
Andrews is a tactful lady: she mentioned 
the lip reading classes, and named some 
of the others who were in quest of visual 
hearing, adding more than one word of 
praise for the lip reading instructor. 
Curiosity, if nothing else (there really is 
another reason), would have lured me 
there. But now that I am there! 


I had a taste of visual hearing at Ohio 
State University and that was great fun! 
But there I did not know anyone in the 
class: here I know everyone. With eyes 
wide open I watch the moving lips. They 
are the lips of one of my own students. 
But she stands before me speaking voice- 
lessly, and I look up at her, trying to 
read. We are beginning together, my stu- 
dent and I, at this new venture of lip 
reading. And what good friends it makes 
us! 

That seems to me to be the spirit of 
the class at Florida State College for 
Women. We are friends, and each is 
looking to the other for help. For the 
first time in our lives, we are learning 
what good company hard of hearing 
people can be. 

We feel this not only in class. I go 
into a sorority house, find one of my 
classmates there. She greets me without 
voice. (If it is simple enough I can tell 
what she says!) But not only that, her 
sorority sisters can read lips, too! Or 


‘again, two students are on their way down 


town. One of them is another class- 
mate. They are moving their lips, and 
apparently carrying on an animated con- 
versation with never a sound except an 
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occasional giggle. Schoolmates turn 
around to look. Truly, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women is becoming lip con- 
scious. 


Underlying the whole movement is this 
spirit of friendliness and good fun. But, 
in addition, there is the earnest purpose 
on the part of each of us to learn lip 
reading. Not just for the fun of it, but 
also as a means of adjustment. To some 
of us it is of immediate, vital importance; 
to others it is preparation for a threatened 
future condition. To all of us it means 
security, if we but master it. 


The class reflects the instructor. 
she who is patient, who laughs with us, 
who tells funny stories. 
private lessons and makes our work with, 
her terribly important. It is she who 
makes us feel that deafness is not neces- 
sarily divorced from charm; that we can 
really arrive at our goal. We are all 
deeply grateful to her. And. we are all 
firm believers in lip reading. 


Now, in April of 1936, our hopes and 
aspirations, our interest, are still at high 
tide. Mrs. Chambless completed her 
course here in December. We are sorry 
that she could not continue, but we have 
earnestly endeavored to proceed along the 
lines she outlined for us. In spite of 
the fact that we have no one to instruct 
us, we have continued in our pursuit of 
visual hearing. We meet as a group every 
Monday at 4:30. Sometimes there are as 
many as seven or eight of us, sometimes 
as few as three or four. Our organiza- 
tion is very informal. At each lesson 
someone agrees to conduct the lesson 
next time and act as instructor. 


This organization has some advantages. 
None of us are as easy to understand as 
Mrs. Chambless. Some of us have lips 
that seem almot too difficult for mastery. 
But we persist until everyone understands 
all of each exercise. And meanwhile we 
are learning to read all types of lips. 


For the most part our lessons follow 
Mrs. Chambless’ text for beginners pretty 


It iA 


She gives us ° 
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closely. We usually cover two lessons in 
an hour. (This speed must in all honesty 
be confessed as due in part at least to 
the fact that most of us were exposed to 
most of the lessons during the regular 
class meetings last semester.) Sometimes 
the teacher brings in something entirely 
new: we were one day regaled with “It 
Was the Schooner Hesperus,” and we 
did have a stormy time of it, indeed. This 
supplementary material is especially in- 
teresting, because it makes it possible for 
us to check up on the actual usefulness 
of our partially acquired talent. A poem 
now and then with which we are fairly 
familiar has the added advantage of im- 
pressing upon us our state of imperfec- 
tion, thereby motivating us to strive more 
diligently in pursuit of our goal. 


One of the disadvantages of our present 
plan is that our progress depends almost 
entirely upon intrinsic motivation. When 
Mrs. Chambless was here to emphasize 
the professional aspect of the venture and 
give its organization a formal note, to 
remind us of our need and to assure us 
of our ultimate success, we attended class 
fairly regularly. Now, maybe because of 
the advent of spring with its accompany- 
ing heavy duties, attendance is not quite 
as good as it was in the fall. Still, we 
do have a class every week. 


Whatever may be the cause of this 
imperfect attendance, it is certainly true 
that some of us have made progress. This 
is evident not only from the amount of 
material we cover in a class period but 
also from our ability to carry on long 
conversations without the auditory cues. 
Those who, in the beginning, claimed that 
they could not carry on a conversation 
without watching the eyes now seem to 
follow the lips with little difficulty. Those 
of us who had not previously acquired 
the habit of looking directly at the face 


‘ of the speaker have been forced to do so. 


This not only facilitates our lip reading 

but also lends the appearance of attentive 

listening, thereby subtly flattering the con- 
(Continued on page 371) 
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Kiwanis and the Hard of Hearing* 


By Cartes R. CROOKE 


ican History. First, we may speak 

of the Age of Selfishness. The early 
colonists paid little or no attention to 
the needs of others or to the interests of 
future generations, at least insofar as 
any protection or conservation of national 
resources were concerned. Even their 
religion was narrow. The second period 
may be termed the Age of Transition 
which culminated in the Civil War. We 
are living in the third age, the Age of 
Service. 


"[ iecan have been three eras in Amer- 


A social consciousness, greater than 
ever before, has developed during the 
last twenty-five years, as may be noted in 
the organization of various service clubs 
which are fostering a species of helpful- 
ness not found anywhere else in the 
world. Of this new development Kiwanis 
International offers an excellent  ex- 
ample. You may be interested to know 
that this organization, which functions in 
the United States and in Canada, is this 
year celebrating its twenty-first anniver- 
sary. We have just reached our majority, 
and in reaching this age are developing 
an even greater enthusiasm and desire 
for service. There are in the United 
States twenty-nine districts with as many 
governors. Of these districts, California- 
Nevada is the largest. The challenge to 
every Kiwanis Club, and to every mem- 
ber, is participation in some form of 
work for the under-privileged child. It 
is the purpose, as outlined by Kiwanis 
International in its program for this year, 
“to bring to under-privileged children 
greater opportunity for moral, mental, 


*EpiTor’s Nore: This address, given before the 
Pacific Zone Conference, American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, at Fresno, April 4, unfortunately 
was not taken down in shorthand. It was rebuilt 
from Mr. Crooke’s notes by Helen Scriver, Chair- 
man of the Conference. All data referring to 
projects of Kiwanis Clubs throughout the country 
are from Mr. Orooke’s typewritten pages. 


physical and spiritual development.” We 
mean to help in every way we can to 
balance the life of the nation as well as 
the nation’s budget. 

There are three phases of this work. 
Your interest lies in the third, that of 
the hard of hearing. Following the lead 
of Cincinnati Kiwanis, as reported last 
year at the conference of your American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing in that 
city, Kiwanis International adopted the 
hard of hearing as a definite objective, 
recommending that the Committee on the 
Under-Privileged Child in every club 
create a special sub-committee for this 
work. In order to have some definite 
procedure it was suggested that this com- 
mittee 

“(a) Arouse public conscience to an 
appreciation of the obligation to help 
defective children; (b) Provide for a 
definite program for ascertaining data for 
children afflicted; (c) Encourage local 
health organizations and school author- 
ities to make tests of all grade school 
children; (4) Cooperate with school 
nurses and clinics in making preliminary 
tests ; and (e) Arrange for treatment, in- 
struction and proper provisions for edu- 
cation and vocational training.” Intel- 
ligently directed, this work will furnish 
an outlet for much latent club energy. 

The hard of hearing as a new activity 
for 1936 bring to Kiwanis an outstanding 
opportunity for community service. A 
number of clubs have already gotten into 
action. For example:— 

“Chicago, Illinois: Class for deaf held 
three nights each week. Story: and photo 
appeared in Kiwanis Magazine, as Fron- 
tispiece, November. View of class and 
explanation by our president seen by 
20,000,000 people in the United States 
and Canada in Paramount News Reel 
(figures from Paramount officials). Mem- 
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bers Schenck and Heywood took some of 
class members to present demonstration 
at Joliet Kiwanis Club and Bloomington 
Kiwanis Club. Inquiries from all over 
United States being received from inter- 
ested clubs, school boards and individuals. 
Kentucky-Tennessee District Bulletin co- 
operated with announcement of News- 
Reel. 

“Circleville, Ohio: Under-Privileged 
Child Committee is conducting hard of 
hearing clinic in the Circleville schools. 
Public Affairs Committee procured an 
audiometer from the League for the Hard 
of Hearing and used the instrument 
throughout the public schools in Circle- 
ville and Williamsport. Written reports 
were made to the parents of the children 
examined and a surprisingly large num- 
ber of pupils were located who were def- 
initely hard of hearing. 

“Colorado Springs, Colorado: Kiwan- 
ians A. L. Brown and Asa T. Jones were 
appointed to see to it that the deaf and 
blind children of the Colorado School for 
Deaf and Blind get a little extra enjoy- 
ment, in taking groups for drives on Sun- 
day and other afternoons when opportu- 
nity permits. 

“Fayetteville, North Carolina: Adopted 
and forwarded a resolution to our repre- 
sentative at Raleigh, endorsing an ade- 
quate appropriation for the State School 
for the Deaf. 

“Fremont, Ohio: Multiple amplifying 
device for defective hearing classes in our 
public schools installed, inspected and 
working O.K. Paid for by the club out 
of profits of basketball games sponsored 
by the club. Voted additional money to 
purchase an audiometer for the same 
classes. 

“Lenoir, North Carolina: Resolutions 
passed by club and forwarded to our 
representative in the North Carolina Legis- 
lature, designed to increase the appro- 
priations for the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf, in order that the great task 
of preparing the under-privileged deaf 


children of North Carolina for their life 
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work may be carried on more effectively. 

“Middletown, Ohio: Kiwanians of the 
Middletown club became the second unit 
in Kiwanis International to sponsor a 
clinic for deaf children when plans for 
that commendable undertaking were laid 
at the weekly meeting of the club. A 
clinic will be established for treatment 
and a class in lip reading instituted. 
Several Middletown specialists have al- 
ready assured Kiwanis of their cooperation 
with the plan and agreed that it is a 
worthy object. Twelve deaf children were 
our guests at one meeting. 

“Monett, Missouri: Arranged with State 
Hospital at Columbia to care for a boy 
with bad ears. He will go to the hos- 
pital soon. 

“Monte Vista, Colorado: The club, 
through the Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee, aided financially in sending one 
boy to the School for the Deaf for train- 
ing. 

“Morganton, North Carolina: Enter- 
tained a class of children from the State 
School for the Deaf, and after hearing 
reports from authorities of reduced allow- 
ances and inadequate facilities, passed 
resolution demanding proper appropria- 
tions, etc., for the care of these children. 
Resolutions mailed to each senator and 
representative and to each Kiwanis Club 
in North Carolina asking that they adopt 
the resolution and send to their respective 
representatives now in session at the 
State Capitol. 

“Northeast Detroit, Michigan: Donated 
$35.00 to the Institute for the Deaf, also 
purchased and equipped a hospital room, 
costing $200.00, in the new building at 
the Lutheran Institute for the Deaf. 

“North Platte, Nebraska: Assisted with 
board and room for boy and girl who are 
attending the school for the deaf. 

“Smithfield, North Carolina: Club re- 
ceived application from a deaf mute for 
a loan of $180.00 to enable him to take a 
watch making and repairing course. Un- 
der-Privileged Child Committee is to in- 


(Continued on page 370) 
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HERE was an oyster who suffered a 

great handicap. A rough grain of 
sand had become lodged in his vi- 

tals. He was painfully distressed by the 
constant friction of the sand. So he called 
his relatives and friends together and 
asked them what he could do about this 
misfortune which had come upon him. 


A friend said, “Oysters in this commu- 
nity have often been bothered by sand in 
their vitals. It affects some of us much 
worse than it does others. There is noth- 
ing that you can do about it. Some day 
the tide may lift you and take you to a 
place where the sand cannot hurt you. 
The same wave may dislodge the sand.” 


A relative said, “There’s no use to 
fight against the inevitable. Many mem- 
bers of our family have been more or 
less distressed by this handicap. We are 
a very delicate family. Just try to for- 
get it.” 

But the oyster could not forget his 
handicap. He would not wait for the 
tide. He drew into his shell. He ex- 
plored the possibilities of his home. He 
thought a mighty thought. He sent his 
sensitive fingers around the walls of his 
compact little house. He felt the smooth 
interior which he had enameled with his 
own special brand of enamel. He thought, 
“Why must I always suffer the rough 
cutting edges of my handicap? Behold! 
I will cover it with a lovely smooth cov- 
ering. Then it will no longer cause me 
pain. It will be almost as though it 
were not there.” 


So he thought. 
the pearl. 


So he did. And lo! 


He was very happy. Immediately he 
told others. Since oysters are as the rest 
of living things, some did not care to 
work overtime in order to make that 
extra enamel. Others tried and were suc- 
cessful. The news spread. Oysters lived 
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The Parable of thé Oyster 


By EvizABETH CHAMBLESS 


and suffered and died. Their empty 
homes have strewn the sea floor for cen- 
turies. The pearls live on. 

We all know stories about persons who 
have made pearls of their grains of sand, 
Some of them are famous. I would tell 
you of a few whom I know. Their han- 
dicaps are not trifles, yet they have over. 
come them to such an extent that each in- 
dividual is holding a noteworthy place in 
society. All of them are just folks—but 
such folks! 

There is K. K., who suffered partial 
deafness as a child. She wanted to teach 
school and never thought of her handicap 
as a bar. She was a remarkably success- 
ful teacher for many years. Then came 
an injury which made her a cripple. She 
used crutches and continued with her 
work. Her deafness has been progressive 
until now she hears nothing. Far from 
letting these things hurt her, her disposi- 
tion is as lovely as her beautiful face. 
Her life is a lustrous pearl. 

I know an artist who has only one hand 
with which she can work. The husky 
house painter with a normal body pities 
her because she is a cripple. He mixes 
his colors with a muscular arm—and 
‘paints barns and fences. She mixes hers, 
painstakingly, with brain and soul—and 
paints unforgettable pictures. She took 
what paralysis left and went on from 
there. She has made herself a lasting 
happiness. 

Then there was the boy who had a 
great and burning ambition. He would 
play a saxophone in the band. But he 
was very hard-of-hearing. A saxophone 
wailing in the right key is very entertain- 
ing. In the wrong key it is a disaster. 
He was too deaf to fulfill his ambition. 
But he could play the drums. He was 
brave enough to do what he could do and 
patient enough to learn to do it better 
than any one else. He played himself 
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into a scholarship through one of the best 
schools in the country. 

On the street I often see Charley, an- 
other victim of infantile paralysis. He 
rides in a wheel chair and sells magazines 
to his many friends. He has a good 
business. Charley is very ambitious. The 
fact that he could not hold a pencil did 
not keep him from writing. He uses a 
typewriter with his two good fingers. His 
paralyzed tongue makes speech very difh- 
cult. He plans to train that tongue so 
that he can say a few sentences which 
his customers can understand. That will 
be an achievement. 


There are many sick oysters in the oys- 
ter-bed. Only a few make pearls. 

So often we hear people say, “I did 
that before I suffered my handicap. I 
had to give it up.” Many of us have had 
to give up something in the last few years. 
The ones who survive—spiritually—are 
those who go forward from that disaster. 
You may have lost something which you 
felt was essential to your happiness, even 
to your life. You may feel that you 
are too utterly hurt by circumstances to 
care to struggle. 

One of the best lessons I ever learned 
was that no outside thing can injure me. 
It is only my own reaction to that cir- 
cumstance which can ever hurt me. “I 
am the captain of my soul.” 

Do you believe that you can move 
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mountains with your faith? You can. 
I do. The upheaval is a gorgeous sight. 
Even my deaf ear can hear the rumble. 

One of the best laughs I ever had was 
at a neighbor who said, not long ago, 
“I pity you so because you are so hard- 
of-hearing.” I had been pitying her! 

Of course I am not an utter fool. I 
would receive my hearing again if I could 
—prayerfully and joyfully. But I would 
not care to give up those things I have 
acquired because of this lack. There is 
the work I love among people who 
need what I have to give. There is 
the ability to have a glorious adventure 
with a second-hand typewriter—and accu- 
mulate an ever increasing pile of dis- 
creetly worded communications called re- 
jection slips. Each time one comes, I 
grin—and go on from there. 

Even as a mother I do not manage so 
badly because of my slight handicap. 
If I fail to hear something my family 
thinks I would enjoy, they repeat it for 
me. If it is something my sons feel is 
just as well untold, the neighbors repeat 
it to me. 

My special grade of enamel may not 
be very fine. The rough edges of the 
sand are prone to poke through and ir- 
ritate me. But I am working overtime 
on the job. Ultimately I will produce 
a pearl. It may be lop-sided. It may 
not be of first quality. But it will be a 
pearl. 





| Would Be a Violin 


By EvizaABETH CHAMBLESS 


I would be a violin upon whose strings 

Life might play her melodies—just simple things,— 
Songs of understanding for the heart that’s sad; 
Merry cadences for youth, lilting and glad; 

Softly, too, a lullaby for sleepy heads— 

I’d hover like a benediction by their beds. 

I would hum a restful tune for weary feet, 

Thus pay the world for loveliness. Life is so sweet. 
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The New Kinzie Books 


I Reviewed by a Teacher of the Deaf 


The Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
in Lip Reading for Children and Juniors 
—Grades I and II. By Cora Elsie Kinzie 
and Rose Kinzie. Two volumes, mimeo- 
graphed. Prices, $2.25 and $3.25. 

The material in these books has been 
especially adapted for use with young 
children, providing as it does for self- 
expression and the exercise of the imag- 
ination. It has been chosen carefully 
with regard to the child’s interests and 
activities. 

In Grade I the simplest form of in- 
struction is used, beginning with the build- 
ing up of a vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures and actions. The first ob- 
jects taught are those having very dis- 
tinct and dissimilar movements. The 
necessary repetition is given by using in 
simple statements, questions and exercises, 
the vocabulary already learned. Rhymes, 
finger plays and other motion exercises 
are used to vary the drills on the vocab- 
ulary. Later story work is begun by 
simple exercises which appeal to the 
child’s imagination. There are sugges- 
tions for a great many interesting games 
which should make the lip reading period 
one of enjoyment. 

In Grade II the lessons are continued 
in systematic manner and progress logi- 
cally to more difficult material. They are 
so arranged as to provide drill on groups 
of words containing particular movements, 
the sentence drills being based on the 
“movement words” of the lesson. Story 


exercises, rhymes, 
finger plays and a 
variety of guess- 
ing games aid in 
providing materi- 
al which appeals 
to children. 

Some excellent \ 
suggestions con - 
cerning enuncia- 
tion, preparation 
of the lesson and its presentation are 
given for the guidance of the teacher. 

These books were intended for use with 
hard of hearing or deafened children and 
as such are excellent. At the same time, 
teachers of the deaf may find some of 
the games and finger plays helpful and 
suggestive. However, practically all of 
the material has been and is being used 
in schools for the deaf and every teacher 
of the deaf realizes that she has to build 
up the vocabulary and language accord- 
ing to the needs of her class. It would 
be difficult for teachers of deaf children 
in elementary classes to use as a class- 
room textbook any book on lip reading, 
since each class has its own peculiar 
needs and the new vocabulary and lan- 
guage taught must be used in liv-reading 
drills. The vocabulary taught in different 
schools varies according to the type and 
location of the school, so again, practice 
material for lip reading must embody the 
particular vocabulary needed in_ that 
special situation. 

Since the teaching of the deaf is pri- 
marily the teaching of language, lip 
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reading must proceed according to lan- 
guage development. 

Mothers of deaf children are frequently 
at a loss how to help their children at 
home during vacations. On this account, 
the books would seem to be of value to 
those who have had no training to teach 
the deaf but who wish to keep pace dur- 
ing vacations with the progress their chil- 
dren have made in school. By following 
the method used in the Kinzie books and 
using as additional material the vocab- 
ulary and language given in the child’s 
year book and also the new words learned 
at home, a mother can do much to in- 
crease her child’s proficiency in lip 
reading. 

—Manrion H. Lams. 


Il By a Teacher of the Hard of Hearing 


For many years, the Misses Kinzie have 
held a distinguished place in the sun as a 
result of their method for teaching lip 
reading to hard of hearing adults. So 
great, indeed, has their influence been 
upon proponents of this method that the 
attitude has frequently been: it must be 
right because it is Kinzie. It is with a 
great deal of eagerness, therefore, that 
teachers of hard of hearing children have 
looked forward to the publication of these 
Kinzie books for children. 

However, teachers of deaf children will 
find all the old familiar landmarks among 
these pages, for the material and method 
of presentation, particularly in Grade I, 
have been patterned along lines laid out 
and used in the education of the deaf for 
a long time. 

Why should it seem so hard to draw 
an exact line between the deaf and the 
hard of hearing child? These latter be- 
long educationally with children of nor- 
mal hearing, and when the approach is 
made from the standpoint of the deaf the 
result will be reached at a substantial sac- 
rifice and will be far less effective than if 
they were taught on the basis of their 
richer experiences. 

The lessons for Grade I and for Grade 
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II form two separate, large-size, loose-leaf 
books with leatherette bindings. Grade I 
is a very commendable attempt to estab- 
lish a lip reading consciousness by build- 
ing up a vocabulary and proceeding to 
simple sentences and little themes, which 
the authors designate as stories. This is 
done through the use of objects at first, 
then, later on, by means of pictures. It 
can readily be understood that teachers 
who go from school to school will find the 
use of objects impracticable. They must 
either be carried around from place to 
place, or each school must be provided 
with a different set. Some teachers visit 
ten or twelve schools a week and this 
would mean a prohibitive expense to the 
teacher. 

Much use is made throughout the book 
of nursery rhymes, with variations, mo- 
tion exercises, finger plays and commands. 
The lessons are not planned with respect 
to time or amount of material. This is 
all left to the teacher. Many good sug- 
gestions are given for varying the proce- 
dure and for the use of the material, but 
the lack of definitely planned lessons is a 
distinct drawback to teachers who may 
have to give lip reading lessons to chil- 
dren from kindergarten through senior 
high school within one day. The lesson 
in Grade I, Section XXII, page 35, is a 
very good example of what each lesson 
should be. 

The lessons in Grade II are more for- 
mal in character. They are based upon 
movements and words, then sentences. The 
visible movements are used in the first 
lessons and then the more obscure are 
taught as the lessons go on. Movements 
and words are written on the blackboard 
and followed by a word drill. A very 
good feature is the conversational exercise 
which is a part of each lesson. As in 
Grade I, rhymes, motion exercises and 
story exercises are used throughout. Much 
emphasis is placed upon sentence drill in 
this book. Although they are presumably 
planned to follow each other, there is a 


wide gap between the lessons in Grade I 
and Grade II. 
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The authors have consistently provided, 
in both books, for the development of 
those psychological and physical factors 
essential to acquiring lip reading skills. 
They have kept in mind throughout the 
importance of activity and self-expression 
necessary to the successful teaching of 
little children. Despite the surprising lack 
of originality shown in the lessons, they 
are unquestionably a welcome contribu- 
tion to the profession and should prove 
very useful to the teacher who must face 
the problem of making lip readers of lit- 
tle hard of hearing youngsters of six or 
seven. 

AGATHA SCALLY. 





A Handbook and Study Course on 
Public Speaking 


The Woman Speaker, by Eudora Ramsay 
Richardson. Whittet and Shepperson, 
Richmond, Va., 1936. 121 pp. $1.50. 
Something to say? “The Woman Speak- 

er” will help you to say it forcefully and 
clearly. Nothing to say? “The Woman 
Speaker” will give you the urge to get up 
and try. Mrs. Richardson has taken the 
old subject of public speaking and treated 
it in a new and enthusiastic manner. As 
she puts it, “Indeed, women are naturally 
good talkers, have often been thrilling 
talkers, convincing talkers. Then why 
should we quake when our voices resound 
through the ominous silence of the as- 
sembly hall?” 

Simplicity, sincerity and a desire to 
help others are the main characteristics 
of the book. For the experienced speak- 
er, are mentioned all those fine details 
that help to put a speech over effectively. 
Interwoven through the chapters are some 
delightful experiences of the author her- 
self—the mistakes she made as a public 
speaker. 

All phases of public speaking for wom- 
en are dealt with under the following 
headings: (1) A Few Fundamentals; (2) 
The Speech Within the Organization; and 
(3) In the World of Public Affairs. 
Preparation, Voice and Diction, Gesture 
and Posture, The Occasional Speech, the 
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Speech that Promotes a Cause, and the 
Radio Speech are some important sub. 
divisions. There is a foreword by Geline 
MacDonald Bowman, honorary president 
of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Richardson deserves credit for 
writing a book of this type especially for 
women. A study of it engenders that es. 
sential quality of every good speech, self- 
confidence. 

ArAH H. MILLER. 





Intelligence Tests for the Very Young 


Iowa Tests for Young Children, by Eva 
A. Fillmore, M.A. University of Iowa 
Studies. New Series No. 315. January 
15, 1936. Paper, 58 pp. Price $.75. 
This contribution to the interesting 

series of studies published by the Univer- 

sity of Iowa offers new data on the test- 
ing of very young children. The material 
was collected during a period of twelve 
years. The ages of the children tested 
ranged from four months to two years. 
After long experiment, a point scale was 
established, with the tests arranged in 
order of difficulty. A complete table is 
given, showing all the tests used, and the 
ages at which the children passed. There 
are also lists of the tests experimented 
with and discarded as of no diagnostic 
value. It is interesting to note that among 
these are the materials used for scoring 
the reaction to sound. Referring to this, 
the author states, “one could be guided 
only by whatever sign the child might 
make indicative that he had heard, cer- 
tainly not an infallible measure.” In the 
sound tests, the examiner held a snapper 
about a foot from the child’s head, and 
snapped first at one ear, then at the other. 

The child passed if he turned his head or 

tried to find the sound on either side. 

Ninety-six per cent of the children tested 

passed at the age of seven months. 

After discarding all invalid tests, forty- 
nine items were found which are suitable 
in difficulty for children between the ages 
of 4.5 months and 23.4 months, and a 
scale was drawn up which shows a satis- 
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factory degree of reliability, although “no 
claim is made that the growth pattern is 
equivalent to what is subsequently termed 
‘mental age’.” The data are clearly and 
convincingly presented and will be of 
value to all those doing research with 
young children. It will be interesting to 
Votta REvIEW readers to know that the 
author of the study, Miss Eve Fillmore, is 
hard of hearing. 





Everything about Speech 


Speech, a High School Text Book in Speech 
Thinking and Practice, by Wilhelmina 
G. Hedde, M.A., in collaboration with 
William Norwood Brigance, Ph.D. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Chicago. Cloth, 
540 pp. Price, $1.80. 


This is a very comprehensive work, 
offering a two year high school course in 
speaking, and including a little of -every- 
thing related to correct vocal expression: 
bodily posture, phonetics, debate, parlia- 
mentary practice, and on to a study of the 
drama. Although it necessarily touches 
briefly on the various topics, it offers 
much that any speech teacher could use 
to advantage. There are also a number 
of passages that would be helpful to the 
hard of hearing person who wishes to 
correct his voice and enunciation. Some 
suggestions in regard to pantomime are 
most interesting and call to mind at once 
ideas that could be incorporated in league 
entertainments. The chapter on _parlia- 
mentary practice might well be studied 
by many league chairmen. 

The opening discourse on “Bodily Com- 
munication,” with its suggestions for pos- 
ture when sitting, standing and walking, 
would be extremely useful to anybody 
who wishes to appear to the best advan- 
tage, either on the platform or in social 
life. A Teachers’ Manual is furnished all 
teachers who use “Speech” as a text book. 





The English Year Book 


Year Book of Education, 1936. Published 
in association with the University of 
London Institute of Education, by Evans 
Brothers, Ltd., Russell Square, London. 
Cloth, 1024 pp. Price 35/ net. 


The mountainous volumes issued each 
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year by the University of London and 
edited by Lord Eustace Percy are very 
far from being bulky collections of statis- 
tics. Lord Percy has incorporated a cen- 
tral idea in each one, and although he was 
compelled to withdraw from his editorial 
position before the issue for 1936 was 
completed, his plan was carried out by 
the editorial board. This plan is to show 
the effect on education of the vocational 
and social crises of the times. Part one, 
which is headed, “A Review of Post War 
Education” contains chapters written by 
educational leaders in England, France, 
Germany, the United States, and considers 
the “respective philosophies” of the dif- 
ferent countries, “in terms of which cur- 
rent movements and prevailing attitudes 
in the field of education are to be jus- 
tified.” Part Two, “Current Events in 
Education” is chiefly devoted to education 
in the United Kingdom and the Domin- 
ions, but a whole section an “significance 
of Recent Happenings in American Educa- 
tion” is contributed by Professor John K. 
Norton, of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. Part Three, “Problems of 
Educational Policy,” and Part Four, “Stat- 
istics and Finance,” cover a variety of 
topics of general importance. 

Naturally, for American readers, the 
chapters dealing with the situation in the 
United States are of most interest. This 
summing up of the American educational 
scene for the benefit of English readers 
provides absorbing material for thought 
on the part of American teachers. To 
quote the introduction, “The educational 
philosophy of the United States has more 
than a pedagogic importance; for the 
ideas which inspire the education of a 
people so numerous, so wealthy, so vigor- 
ous and so influential in the world, must 
be a matter of concern for mankind at 
large.” Dr. I. L. Kandel, of Teachers’ 
College, has written a somewhat critical 
estimate, which attempts to interpret both 
the traditional American ideas of educa- 
tion and the current movements in this 


field. 
(Continued on page 369) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Special Education at Wayne 
University 


The College of Education of Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan, will offer 
during the summer of 1936 special courses 
for teachers of deaf and hard of hearing 
children. Mr. Sherman K. Smith of New 
York City will give two courses: “The 
Creation of Voice in the Congenitally 
Deaf” and “Techniques in the Use of 
Modern Hearing Aids.” Deaf and hard of 
hearing children from the Detroit Day 
School will be available for purposes of 
practice teaching, observation and demon- 
stration. 

The College of Education will also offer 
a general survey course covering the en- 
tire field of special education, two courses 
for teachers of the blind, one for teachers 
of partially sighted classes and one course 
for teachers of mentally retarded children. 

Wayne University has been in the field 
of teacher training in special education 
for several years. Mr. John J. Lee, State 
Supervisor of Special Education and Re- 
habilitation in Michigan will serve as 
supervisor in the expanding program of 
teacher training being developed. 





Changes at the Lexington School 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Lexington School, New 
York City, the title of the head of the 
school was changed from Principal to 
Superintendent; and the following ap- 


Lewis Carroll. 


pointments were made: Miss Mildred A. 
Groht, Principal of the Academic Depart- 
ment; Mrs. Adelaide P. Wheeler, Head 
Teacher of the Academic Department; 
Mrs. Ruth L. Gahman, Principal of the 


Vocational Department. 





Employment for the Deaf 

The 1935 report of the New York 
School for the Deaf contains the follow- 
ing interesting paragraph about the em- 
ployment situation: 

“It would appear pertinent at this 
point to comment on the vocational train- 
ing and employment information which 
has been made available to the school 
through the services of the New York 
State Employment Service for the Deaf— 
‘Miss Margarette B. Helmle, Placement 
Officer. In spite of the serious conditions 
of unemployment, which probably are 
more serious in New York City than any- 
where else, it has been demonstrated that 
there are employment opportunities for 
well-trained individuals. It is interesting 
to note that the deaf as a group have 
received vocational training in schools 
for the deaf and are possessed of a high 
degree of this desirable qualification for 
employment. Though it is impossible to 
secure official records to bear out the 
case, we are ready to support the assump- 
tion that, on the whole, the record of re- 
employment of the trained deaf individual 
is far ahead of the whole group of un- 
employed in the city. The studies of this 
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placement officer have also been valu- 
able in pointing out deficiencies in exist- 
ing programs and methods of vocational 
training and have led to very constructive 
modification in our program of training.” 





They Recognize the Value of 
Lip Reading 

The New York League Bulletin for 
April offers extremely interesting  testi- 
mony to the value of lip reading. Letters 
were sent to eight hundred parents of the 
hard of hearing children who are re- 
ceiving lip reading lessons under P.W.A. 
Project 1177. Six hundred forty nine 
letters were received in reply, and all but 
sixty of these expressed gratitude for 
noticeable improvement in the children’s 
school rating, social development and 
general attitude. Some of the letters are 
quite touching in their appreciation. One 
is worth quoting in full: 

“I wonder if you realize just how much 
my child has improved since he began 
studying lip reading. He is very enthusi- 
astic about his lessons with you and 
looks forward to Mondays and Wednes- 
days. Lip reading and highly specialized 
instruction in speech improvement such 
as he receives from you, plus his studies 
at the League for the Hard of Hearing 
on Saturdays cannot but better his school 
work. However, this is not all he de- 
rives from his studies of speech and lip 
reading. New vistas are opening to the 
boy. He is becoming socially adjusted. 
His handicap is no longer an obstacle to 
normal pastimes and full enjoyment of 
friendship with boys of his own age. 
Words cannot well express my deep 
gratitude.” 





Dallas Centennial 


Newspapers, movies, and_ billboards 
throughout the country have for some 
months been announcing the Texas Cen- 
tennial, which will open in Dallas, June 
6. The Dallas League for the Hard of 
Hearing extends a cordial invitation to 
all its friends in other cities to visit the 
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Dallas League at 3408 Cole Avenue when 
they come to the Centennial. The League 
headquarters are on the Highland Park 
car line, only nine minutes from the busi- 
ness section. The rooms will be open 
daily from 9 A. M. until 5 P. M., ex- 
cept Saturdays, when they are open only 
through the morning. As sight seeing is 
always made more interesting when it is 
mixed with personal contacts, undoubt- 
edly all the hard of hearing who have 
a chance to visit Dallas this summer will 
take advantage of this invitation. 





Memorial to Mrs. Riggs 


The March issue of the Arkansas Optic 
is a memorial to Bess Michaels Riggs, 
who was superintendent of the Arkansas 
School from 1926 until her death in 1935. 
The booklet of eighty-nine pages is an 
impressive evidence of the esteem and af- 
fection in which Mrs. Riggs was held. It 
comprises expressions of appreciation from 
innumerable of her friends and associates: 
the Governor of Arkansas, congressmen, 
superintendents of schools for the deaf, 
classmates at Vassar and at Gallaudet, 
and many others. As an example of the 
honor in which she was held is noted the 
fact that the Capitol at Little Rock was 
closed by order of the governor during 
the time of her funeral. This issue of 
the Optic is a gracious tribute. 





Mr. Forrester Appointed Consultant 


The Education Policies Commission, 
which was formed in December, 1935, by 
the joint action of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Department of 
Superintendence to draft “a long range 
program of action for the improvement of 
American education,” has apvointed Mr. 
T. C. Forrester, Superintendent of the 
Rochester School, Consultant, ex officio 
in the work of carrying out its program. 
The Commission was appointed for a five 
year term. Mr. Forrester is Secretary of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
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United Action Among Otologists 


The Otological Section of the Califor- 
nia State Medical Society in 1934 ap- 
pointed a committee of five otologists to 
make a survey of problems of the hard 
of hearing. In 1935 the committee was 
continued and enlarged to iwenty mem- 
bers. The following outline of work is 
suggested in the committee report issued 
April 1, 1936; 

1. The development of a closer cooper- 
ation between otologists and the other 
agencies concerned with problems of the 
hard of hearing (economical, social, edu- 
cational). 

2. The promotion of annual hearing 
tests by means of a 4A audiometer for all 
pupils in public and private schools. 

3. The establishment of classes for the 
teaching of lip reading in all public and 
private schools in California. This to 
include classes for hard of hearing adults 
as well as children. 

4. The scientific fitting and prescribing 
by qualified otologists of individual hear- 
ing aids for the hard of hearing. 

5. The installing of group hearing 
aids in places of public assembly: i.e., 
churches, theatres, public and school audi- 
toriums, etc. 

Each committee member has been re- 
quested to form a local committee for his 
city and district to promote this state- 
wide program, modifying or enlarging it 
to meet local conditions. 





Lip Reading at Daytona Beach 
The Florida State Rehabilitation De- 


partment has opened a class in lip read- 
ing in the Opportunity School at Daytona 
Beach. It is hoped that this will be the 
nucleus of a permanent organization for 
the hard of hearing of that city. The 
class is under the direction of Miss Rosa 
B. Seale, whose article, “Cooperation in 
Florida,” in the March Votta REvIEW 
described the lip reading classes held in 
Orlando, and the support given them by 
the Rotary Club. 
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N. E. A. Department of Special 
Education 


The Department of Special Education of 
the National Education Association will 
hold a meeting in Portland, Oregon, June 
29th and 30th and July 1. Among those 
who will lead discussions are Miss Maria 
Templeton, Principal of the School for 
the Deaf, Seattle, Washington, and Miss 
Edna Davis, Principal of the Spokane 
School. 





From Queensland 

Two interesting booklets have come to 
the Volta Bureau through the courtesy of 
the Queensland Deaf and Dumb Citizens 
Reformed Association, whose headquarters 
are in Brisbane. One is a pamphlet, 
“Speech Training Exercises,” arranged by 
Grace Stafford. It contains exercises on 
various combinations of vowel and con- 
sonant sounds, with lists of words, sen- 
tences, poems, ets., for improving enunci- 
ation. The exercises are good, and the 
suggestions helpful. The Queensland As- 
sociation is to be commended for distrib- 
uting such a book. 

The other pamphlet is The Queensland 
Listeners Weekly, a radio magazine. One 
of the articles deals with “Special Re- 
ceiving Sets for the Deaf and the Blind.” 
A Brisbane firm has been experimenting 
in the installation of special receivers 
which enable even severely hard of hear- 
‘ing persons to obtain pleasure from the 
radio. One lady who had not heard a 
note of music in fifteen years was able, 
with one of these attachments, to hear 
programs broadcast from London, Ger- 
many and France. 





A Manual of Signs 

The second edition of Dr. J. Schuyler 
Long’s “The Sign Language: A Manual of 
Signs” is now offered for two dollars. 
The whole book was revised in this print- 
ing. It is a complete dictionary of the 
sign language and the first chapter gives 
an account of its origin and use. An ap- 
pendix of Catholic signs and five hundred 
illustrations have also been added. 
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Letters to 


They Like the Volta Review 


FEEL that you are rendering a precious 
| evi to the deaf by making their 

peculiar problems better understood. 
You are putting vitality into the editing 
of the Vota REVIEW, so that it effectively 
shows those who hear how to be friends 
to those who cannot hear. 

—-HELEN KELLER, New York. 


From a reader in France: 


It is always with much pleasure that I 
receive the VoLtTa Review. How splendid 
is your work and how privileged are the 
deaf on the other side of the Big Pond! 

—YVONNE Pitrots, Royen, France. 


From an otologist: 

Please put in somewhere an appeal to 
otologists to urge that their deafened pa- 
tients subscribe to the VoLtTa Review. The 
articles are so valuable that I feel their 
usefulness could be greatly broadened 
through the doctors’ efforts. You may 
quote me as advising all my hard of hear- 
ing patients, and the parents of deaf chil- 
dren, to subscribe. 

—Doucias Macraritan, M.D., 
Philadelphia. 


Likes the Teacher Across the Hall: 


I enjoyed the Teacher Across the Hall 
more than usual this month. We who have 
taught for a long time get more fun from 
such articles than young teachers do, for 
we have tried it all out on the dog our- 
selves! Knowing how hard it must be to 
get the right kind of material for the 
Votta Review, I appreciate each issue. 

—M. N. P., Tennessee. 


From a teacher of the deaf: 


The other $2 is for the renewal of my 
Association membership and my subscrip- 
tion to that ever interesting and helpful 
friend, the VotTa REviEw. 

—F. H. L., Missouri. 
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the Editor 


A “library of Voutas”: 

The problems of my own “Marys” and 
“Johns” are so realistically written of in 
your pages that I formed a library of my 
VoLTas and invited the parents of my 
youngsters to borrow as often as they 
wish. My invitation has been accepted 
enthusiastically. 


—R. M. S., Ohio. 


From the parent of a deaf child: 

Please send all future issues of the 
Vota Review to the above address. . . . 
We wouldn’t want to miss our “ally.” 


—Mrs. W. P. B., Long Island. 


From the president of a league for the 
hard of hearing: 

Your efforts toward issuing such a mag- 
azine as this are greatly appreciated by the 
hard of hearing people throughout this 
territory. 


—R. H. F., California. 


A member of the Volta Bureau’s Corre- 
spondence Club: 


I was unfortunate in not learning of 
the Volta Bureau sooner, but since I have 
learned of its work it has been a great 
inspiration to me. I was very happy to be 
asked to join one of the corresponding 
groups of parents. . . . The material I 
have received is so encouraging that I 
have made a start in training my daughter. 

—Mrs. N. J. B., Indiana. 


From a university professor: 


It is of great professional comfort to 
me to have discovered a correspondent 
who can supply helpful information in 
this field in which I am much interested. 
In each of the various aspects of the field 
of speech pathology I need stimulating 
correspondence, and in this field of the 
speech of the hard of hearing, I find your 
Bureau most helpful. 


—R. W., Wisconsin. 
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From a hard of hearing reader: 

Your articles on Hearing Aids are spicy 
as well as valuable. They make me want 
to buy all of °em. Thank you! 

C. Z., Massachusetts. 


From a teacher of lip reading: 


I delight in the Votta Review, looking 
eagerly for it each month. I am teaching 
lip reading, and get so much help from it, 
to add to my own ideas. 


—N. C. A., Florida. 


Likes the parents: 

I love “The Parents Talk It Over.” I 
always read every word. It gives mothers 
something definite to guide them and 
something to which they can hold. The 
mother of a deaf child is president of our 
league here. She is such a gallant mother. 
The letters you publish have that same 
“face toward the East and a wind from 
the sea” sound. 

I have put off telling you how much I 
liked the February number. It made me 
feel like singing. It is full of beauty and 
gaiety and useful information. It makes 
me want to tell the world I am glad I’m a 
lip reading teacher. I don’t believe a 
calling in the world is more replete with 
opportunities for service. 

Did you ever stop and count the bless- 
ings directly responsible to the associa- 
tions you have made through deafness? 
Would you give them up? 

Laura Stovel’s article, also in the Feb- 
ruary issue, was like a benediction. It 
called up some of the most beautiful 
things I have ever experienced. I laughed 
right through Florence Berryman’s trip to 
New York. 

—Mrs. E. C., Florida. 


Anent “The Attic Room”: 

I always enjoy reading the Votta ReE- 
VIEW and think it is a very helpful maga- 
zine. In your February number, on page 
114, there is an article about “The Attic 


Room,” a story appearing in the Decem- 
ber Ladies’ Home Journal. I seem to 
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need a little private information about 
that story. I wondered how you could 
have enjoyed that story and thought “the 
portrait of the deaf woman well drawn,” 
when her life was so contrary to all the 
things that the VoLTa REVIEW tries to 
teach us. According to those teachings, it 
seems to me the description of the story 
should read, “It is a good portrait of a 
deaf woman thirty years ago.” Both old 
and young read the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and now we surely will have to watch our 
voices after having it impressed upon us 
about seventeen times in one story that 
our voices are not natural. . . . No one 
knows whether the story takes place now 
or years ago and it doesn’t seem fair for 
all those readers of the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal to be looking for those traits in us 
now—though we probably wouldn’t mind 
so much if we all were clever enough to 
write poetry. I even think the way the 
people of the town treated her is not true 
to life. My experience has been just the 
opposite and once in a while I have even 
wished people would not try to talk to me 
so much. 


—Mrs. F. L. G., California. 


I agree with you that the heroine of the 
story lived in a very different way from 
the way we try to encourage hard of hear- 
ing persons to live. I still think, however, 
that the character is well drawn, and that 


the story is written skillfully. My appre- 


ciation of it is somewhat like my admira- 
tion for a picture in the Corcoran Art 
Gallery. It is a picture of a bleak and 
dismal room, whose three occupants are 
as unattractive as people could possibly 
be; but the painting is a wonderful piece 
of work. 
—EpITor. 


Again, the Witherspoon article: 


Miss Witherspoon’s article in the Febru- 
ary Votta Review and the replies to it 
that teachers have written are so much to 
the point that I hope you are being simply 
deluged with requests to carry out her 
suggestions. Here’s mine. 

(Continued on page 371) 
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The Education of the Deaf in Russia 
(Continued from page 340) 


of the deaf in Hamburg in 1927. He 
was, however, unable to contribute essen- 
tially to the topics treated, as he could 
not speak, although he had the best ex- 
pert in the usage of sign language of 
Europe as interpreter: the late Reverend 
E. Sutermeister from Switzerland, who 
himself was deaf from infancy, but was 
a brilliant speaker. 

Being a Dane, I am tempted, still, to 
make an additional statement: that Czar- 
ina Maria Feodorovna, the Danish princess 
Dagmar, who became the wife of Alex- 
ander III, followed the glorious example 
of her famous namesake mentioned above, 
when she opened a “home” or curatorium 
for deaf children in St. Petersburgh in 
1898, as well as, later on, a farm school 
for the deaf in Tschernigov and a school 
for the deaf in Kiev, to which institutions 
she unsparingly contributed as long as 
she had means for their support. She 
died in Denmark a couple of years ago, 
bereft of all worldly property, but pos- 
sessed of a beautiful and strong Christian 
character which she kept unbroken despite 
a most cruel fate. 

Deprived of all earthly boons, she con- 
tinued to feel compassion for others who 
were still more destitute than herself, the 
poor deaf included. 

It would be both meritorious and 
gratifying if any contributor to the VoLTA 
Review could provide some additional 
reliable facts about the present status of 
the education of the deaf in Soviet-Russia, 
because there is a gap which needs to be 
filled. Readers would like to know, for 
instance, how many schools there are 
now, whether they are residential or day 
schools, how many children are under 
instruction, what methods are in use, and 
other statistical data. 





The government cannot do. the work of 
the good neighbor. That is personal, in- 


tensive work, your duty and my duty. 
—Ida M. Tarbell. 
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A Summer of Opportunity 








To see Boston, one of the oldest and most 
interesting cities in the country, filled 
with art, history, and beauty. 

To attend the A.S.H.H. Conference, for in- 
spiration, and to follow the progress of 
work for the hard of hearing. 


To meet the Champion Lip Reader of 1936. 
To acquire more skill in lip reading, by in- 
tensive work at a progressive school. 
DURING MAY AND JUNE 
Private Lessons in Advanced Grades of the 
KINZIE METHOD 
Practice Classes, Intermediate and Advanced 














FROM JULY 6 TO AUGUST 22 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Burlington on Lake Champlain, Vermont 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys andsGirls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


$10.00 











each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Outline Maps and Current Events 
(Continued from page 332) 

black and blue are usually the resultant 
colors of combat, we were all the more 
pleased with our selections, and more zest 
was added to the game. There are many 
other colors: yellow for the yellow race 
of Japan, brown representing Hitler's 
Brown Shirts. The same color may he 
used any number of times, although it jg 
better to diversify ag much as _ possible, 
This association of feature with color not 
only develops interest, but is beneficial in 
that facts may be readily recalled. 

The story of the China Clipper and her 
crew was history in the making, and an. 
other forward step in modern transpor 
tation, so a record of it was made on our 
map. This was done with sealing war 
and a piece of colored string. Begin 
ning at San Francisco, the string was 
sealed to the map at each stopping point 
along the entire route. Other important 
routes may be traced in like manner. 

After coloring each particular section 
of our maps, we paste a numeral thereon, 
Associated with this is a card file, in- 
dexed to correspond with the numbers 
on the maps. Germany, for instance, is 
numbered (9). In our card file under 
(9) may be found accounts of all the 
news we have had pertaining to that 
country. Our lore is condensed and in 


' this way preserved for use in event of 


tests or other need for reference. It is 
not all gathered at once, additions being 
made in accordance with the interest and 
importance of an event as depicted in 
current news. 

Many of these data are revamped by 
the teacher and filed, but the students are 
often given a topic for study and writ 
ten reproduction, after which the best 
paper is selected, condensed further if 
necessary, and copied on our filing cards. 

Pictures, also, are used to great advan- 
tage in connection with this work. They 
are clipped, numbered according to the 
country in which the event took place, 
and placed on the bulletin board for 
benefit of the entire class. 
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Advocates of any and every educational 
method will agree that the student’s in- 
terest is a vital factor in achievement. 
That this interest may be aroused by a 
connection between the student’s work and 
his immediate surroundings is also cer- 
tain. The above mentioned correlation 
has proved a successful means in the 
attainment of this goal. 





Movies—A Blessing or a Curse? 
(Continued from page 328) 


who are wealthy, who toil not, neither do 
they spin; who wear evening gowns and 
formal attire upon every conceivable oc- 
casion, who smoke and drink in a way 
that makes these indulgences appear so- 
cial accomplishments. This glamorous 
pseudo-existence has a strong attraction 
for inexperienced young people and tends 
to foster discontent with the more simple 
life in the homes from which they come, 
as well as rebellion against parental 
control. 

What shall we do about it? The mo- 
tion picture is here to stay and we must 
learn to live with it, to make it a con- 
structive, rather than a destructive ele- 
ment of education. We cannot, if we 
would, go back to pre-movie days. The 
conditions of life are changing and we 
must adapt ourselves to them. .We must 
look forward, not back; we must find a 
solution which will keep pace with the 
tide of progress and hold it to the right 
course, 





Looks into Books 
(Continued from page 361) 

The whole work is not only an impres- 
sive compendium of world affairs in edu- 
cation, but a stirring reminder of the part 
education is increasingly playing in world 
affairs. 





Sometimes when you are kicked, you 
are kicked upstairs. 
—Bruce Barton. 
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It Fills The Requirements 
It Fits The Budget 


The deaf and the hard of hearing child 


need no longer be denied 


BETTER SPEECH 
and 


BETTER HEARING 


because of the high cost of special equip- 
ment for the purpose. 


Many schools for the deaf and classes for 
the hard of hearing have found in the 


Penn-Clif Group Hearing Aids 
the solution to their problems. 
Detailed Information Gladly Furnished. 


Penn-Clif Service Company, Inc. 


18 SOUTH SCHROEDER STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











For the Moderately Deafened 
STRAUDIPHONE 


Smallest approved hearing aid. Non-electrical 
—No headband—No earloops—No ear tips— 
Unbreakable. 


PRICE COMPLETE—$5.00 


Write for particulars of our trial offer. 


Erie Acoustie Co. 


225-V East 25th Street Erie, Pennsylvania 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Especial attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


6147 COLUMBIA AVENUB 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ADVERTISE 
in 
The Volta Review 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
Summer Session June 29 to August 7 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Division for the Deaf 


An especially selected staff of instructors will 
offer courses in the following subjects: 


Principles and methods of teaching the deaf and 
those with impaired hearing. 

The development or improvement of speech read- 
ing ability. 

Techniques in the use of hearing aids. 

Creation of voice in the young deaf child. 

Retention of voice quality in the hard of hearing. 

Phonetics and voice improvement. 


The science of sound and light as applied to 
seeing and hearing. 





For further information address 


C. M. ELLIOTT 
Director of Special Education 











EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 

Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 
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Kiwanis and the Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 355) 


vestigate the worthiness of the case and 
to report back to the club. Adopted reg. 
olution and wrote members of general 
assembly from Johnston County urging 
them to see that an adequate appropris. 
tion is made for the State School for the 
Deaf. 


“Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada: Decided 
to purchase instrument for testing hearing 
of children with defective hearing at a 
cost of $200. Appropriated $300 for 
assistance to deaf and hard of hearing. 

“San Angelo, Texas: Club voted to as 
sist deaf girl in getting a mechanical ear, 


“South Central Chicago: Assist deat 
pupils of the Haven School. Discussed 
plans for disposing of things made by 
these pupils. 

“Englewood, Chicago: Furnished milk 
for the 69 children who attend the Deaf 
Oral Department of the Parker School. 


“Northwest Detroit, Michigan: Aided 
deaf boy in high school with clothing and 
books. He is sixteen years old. This 
boy is being taught commercial art. 


“Sedalia, Missouri: Contacted the prop- 
er authorities in an endeavor to secure an 
appropriation from the legislature for 
Leonard Dowdy, a deaf and blind boy, so 
he may continue to attend Perkins In 
stitution in Boston. 


“Cincinnati, Ohio: Sponsored motion 
picture shows for the children at the St 
Rita School for the Deaf. Furnished sup- 
plies for the Ritaphone at this school, 
amounting to $30.00. Took 98 children 
from the school to the Firemen’s Show. 
Members of the Committee on the Deal 
and Hard of Hearing attended a meeting 
of the City Council Budget Committee 
urging appropriation for an extra nurse 
to examine school children whose hearing 
is affected. League for the Hard of 
Hearing Committee made arrangements 
for sponsoring a card party.” 


Well, that is a beginning. Since com- 
ing here today I have learned that the 
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Kiwanis Club at Santa Ana furnished the 
funds for the purchase of a 4-A audiom- 
eter which has been ordered, perhaps al- 
ready delivered and put to use. I under- 
stand also that the Kiwanis Club at /ngle- 
wood is sponsoring systematic hearing 
tests among children in the schools of the 
entire Centinela Valley. There are with- 
out doubt other instances of Kiwanis co- 
operation which are not yet on record or 
have not yet come to my attention, but 
those mentioned show that we have not 
only endorsed the project for the Hard 
of Hearing but have already begun to 
work at it. The meeting here today gives 
fresh determination to Kiwanis to give 
support to the work in which you are 
engaged. I am confident that the end of 
1936 will record great strides in the 
alleviation of conditions among the hard 
of hearing. 

“Keep your eyes to the sunshine, and 
you'll never see a shadow.” 





Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 366) 


Let’s have still more jamb-up. good 
teachers give definite answers to each and 
every question Miss Witherspoon has 
asked. I think the idea of an open forum 
for teachers is fine. Perhaps a question- 
and-answer column would do; only the 
answers should be full enough to be really 
helpful. Each question should be an- 
swered or discussed by several different 
teachers. The trouble is, not all of them 
get right down to brass tacks. What we 
want and need is good practical sugges- 
tions we can use. I think teachers could 
send in suggestions or ideas or plans they 
have found helpful—like the “household 
hints” we see in magazines. 


—R. I. D., Alabama. 





Lip Reading in Tallahassee 
(Continued from page 353) 


Versationalist. Students find class lec- 
tures more easily followed; teachers are 
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You discover 
Entirely New Possibilities 
with the 


BUILT-TO-ORDER 


RADIOEAR 


If a Radioear dealer is located in your city, 
his office is equipped with the newly invented 


SELEX-A-PHONE 


With it he can determine what must be 
built into a Radioear specially for you. 


Consult your local classified Tele- 
phone Directory for Radioear 
dealer or write to us direct. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Manufacturers of Fine Hearing Aids 
Since 1925 


306 BEVERLY ROAD, MT. LEBANON, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, II and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book . contains outline and presentation of the work 
the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and nee of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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SIMPLE-COMPACT 
Only Two Parts 











‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


We Also Manufacture the Non-Electrical 


e AUDI-EAR e VIBRATUBE 
e SUPER-EAR e AUDISCOPE 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 























THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


BOOKS II AND III 
Comments From Teachers 


Never in the world such a big dollar’s 


worth.—G. B., New Jersey 


We have been waiting a long time for 
such a book, but it has been well worth 
waiting for.—R. L., California 

After Volumes I and II, I wondered 
what could be left for Volume III, but 
here it is, just as interesting and clever as 
the others.—E. M., Minnesota 


Price of each volume 
$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non s bers 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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less puzzled, in a sense, at what their stu. 
dents have to impart. 

In the fall term we were enthusiastic 
because Mrs. Chambless inspired us to 
believe in lip reading. Now we are 
diligent because we know from experience 
how helpful lip reading can be. 





The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 336) 


people, once the hard of hearing children 
all possess hearing aids, will turn atten- 
tion to these little in-between children— 
who aren’t congenitally deaf, and aren't 
hearing children any longer, but have an 
especially hard lot of their own. 

One morning when all the youngsters 
were writing time phrases and sentences 
to fit them on the blackboard, I gave Jake 
“a long time ago.” I imagined he would 
write a statement about Washington or 
Columbus, but when I looked at his 
sentence I read, “A long time ago I could 
hear.” 

Yes, it must seem to Jake like a long, 
long time. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 338) 


visability of having our deaf children 
compete with hearing children in school, 
and then begin to wonder whether we are 
following the right course. Mrs. Brooks 
just wrote to me of one little girl in her 
school, who is eleven and in the sixth 
grade, making A’s in all her subjects ex- 
cept one, in which she received B. And 
this in the public school, where she is 
given no other advantage than having a 
front seat and having help with her les- 
sons at night! The plan had been to let 
Barbara Jean take her first public school 
work in arithmetic and number work this 
semester, but she was so far ahead of the 
first graders that it was decided to wait 
until next year and let her be a strong 
second-grade pupil. 
Mrs. L. T. U. 
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A Study of Respiration and Speech 
(Continued from page 343) 
ly. The result was a complete lack of 
phonetic unity. 
In Spontaneous Speech 

In the records of spontaneous speech 
the breathing showed a tendency toward 
normality of breathing not observed in 
any of the other records. The author 
thinks that this is due to the fact that in 
spontaneous speech the children used only 
words with which they were familiar; 
which had for them a real content, a con- 
tent usually absent in the phrases which 
were read. 

To all the above mentioned causes for 
breathing and speech defects found in deaf 
children the author would add “a defi- 
ciency in the muscle sense which is nor- 
mally the guiding principle in the con- 
tinuity of muscular activity.” This de- 
ficiency seems to be related to vestibular 
lesions, and it becomes a factor in the 
general irregularity of respiration, espe- 
cially in the type of voluntary respiration 
used in speech. He suggests a program 
of general gymnastics for the correction 
of this general muscular deficiency. 

Throughout the paper the author is in- 
sistent upon the necessity of proper “res- 
piratory education” before speech training 
begins. “Failure to educate the breathing 
through phonation, from the beginning, 
is an error which must be eliminated be- 
cause it has a damaging effect upon all 
future development of speech in deaf 
children. . . . Speech is a very delicate 
fruit, and the tree upon which it is grown 
must be cultivated from its very roots.” 





Girl Scout Honors for Rochester 
(Continued from page 329) 
especially interested in the growth and 
vitality of the extension work, and the in- 
ternational meeting of experts in this field 
should be productive of widespread future 

developments. 

Epiror’s NOTE: Miss Hamel’s account 
of the International Extension Training 
Course in which she participated will ap- 
pear in the July Votta Review. 
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Be Sure 


YOUR DEALER SUPPLIES YOU WITH 


General 


Earphone Batteries 


GENERALS deliver most hearing hours per dollar, 
therefore they are the most economical batteries to 
use. 


GENERALS are specified by 90% of the American 
Hearing Instrument manufacturers as standard equip- 
ment with their instruments. Their engineering and 
test laboratories have verified Generals’ high efficiency. 

GENERALS are available throughout the United States 
and Canada. There is a General battery for every 
make, style and model of electrical hearing aid. 


GENERALS are fully guaranteed. They reach you 
sealed and wrapped in cellophane. 


There is No Substitute for a General Earphone Battery. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ontario, Canada 











DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 
AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 
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(Compare— 
THE TRIMM 
Excellophone 


Individual Vacuum Tube 
Hearing Aids with your 
present instrument 


You will find a new tonal concept— 
definition, and precision of sound not 
before available. An instrument provid- 
ing tone control at your finger tips, a 
volume range of extreme width, and 
long, trouble-free service. 


BONE and AIR CONDUCTION MODELS 


You are cordially invited either to visit our 
studios or write for full information. 


TRIMM RADIO MFG. COMPANY 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
Chicago 





Rhythm Work at the Piano 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Hearing Aid Tests in England 
(Continued from page 339) 
designed by Dr. Littler and now in use iy 

13 English schools. 

It was found that intensive work with q 
small number of highly trained subjects 
was more valuable than a small number 
of tests with each of a large number of 
subjects. The bulk of the experiments 
were made with 13 deaf and normal 
listeners, including one boy and one girl 
born severely deaf, seven patients suffer. 
ing from acquired deafness, and four 
listeners with normal hearing. The tests 
were made in a sound proof room under 
laboratory conditions. 

The experimenters proved that numbers 
were more easily recognized and were 
therefore less suitable for the tests than 
monosyllables, so monosyllables and non- 
sense words of two syllables were used. 
Of the nine subjects tested, five scored 
from 90 to 100 per cent in the intel 
ligibility tests, and the other results lay 
between 45 and 90 per cent. 

The experiments proved that certain 
conditions, including control of the ap 
paratus and careful adjustment of the 
speaker’s voice, are necessary if speech is 
to be efficiently reproduced for deaf pa 
tients, and that without the necessary 
knowledge and skill in the use of ampli- 
fiers it is impossible that the best results 
can be obtained, especially in the class 
room. 

In the matter of auditory fatigue it 
was found that “when the normal subject 
listened to sound 110 decibels above 
threshold for three minutes, there was im 
variably a decrease in the acuteness of 
his hearing over some part of the range 
of pitch involved in speech. In_ other 
words, the normal listener became tem- 
porarily deaf to a greater or less extent 
as the result of auditory fatigue. . . . 
With normal subjects, after listening to 
speech with components of the same maxi 
mum loudness we have not up to the 
present time found any evidence of similar 
auditory fatigue. We attribute this result 
to the fact already mentioned—namely 
that during the utterance of words the 
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sound produced is continually varying 
in loudness as well as in its other char- 
acteristics.” 

Drastic tests with deaf subjects seemed 
to make clear that, “so far as these ex- 
periments have gone up to the present 
time, the deaf patient is markedly less sus- 
ceptible to this form of auditory fatigue 
than the normal subject. 

“Recently we examined the records of 
ten unselected children, who have used 
hearing-aid apparatus similar to that em- 
ployed in our speech experiments daily 
for periods of two years and upwards. 
They were tested with a pure-tone audi- 
ometer both at the beginning, at intervals, 
and at the end of the period. In none 
of these cases had any falling off in acuity 
occurred. In some instances the test re- 
sults were better at the end of the period 
of using the hearing-aid apparatus. This 
apparent improvement may quite possi- 
bly be due to practice and greater skill 
in recognizing the sensation desired from 
sound which they can only just hear.” 

The writers conclude that “some re- 
sults can be expected” with hearing-aid 
apparatus, provided there is adequate 
power of amplification. They add, “Some 
results, however, are not enough, and to 
obtain the best results very high quality 
reproduction is required. This we have 
found possible, even with our best am- 
plifiers, only if the loudness of speech is 
maintained within what are usually very 
narrow limits at a level suitable to the 
particular patient. It requires very care- 
ful control by the speaker of the loud- 
ness of his voice and of the distance of 
his lips from the microphone, as well as 
by the suitable adjustment of volume con- 
trols. Even then, speech as heard by the 
least deaf of our patients falls short of 
perfect reproduction. In every case the 
added help of lip reading gives greater 
accuracy, definition and confidence than 
are possible with a hearing aid alone.” 





Easy lives never meant vigorous per- 
sonalities; soft living never meant strong 
bodies or keen minds. 

—George Barton Cutter. 
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Lip Reading for 
Juniors 


GRADE III, Mimeographed 
This book is a veritable gold-mine for the 
teacher. In addition to lessons and _ stories, 
carefully adapted to junior work, it contains a 
Practice Section of 60 devices, also excellent 
for use with beginning and intermediate adults. 
Price $3.75 postpaid 


Lip Reading for Children—Grade I— 
for beginners...» $2.25 Postpaid 


Lip Reading for Children—Grade II— 
progressive juvenile _________ $3.25 Postpaid 


Books I, II, and III— 
ordered together_..______ $7.50 Postpaid 


Each grade in the entire Kinzie System is a 
unit in itself and is a starting point for the 
particular class of pupils for which it is in- 
tended. Indispensable for accurate, progressive 
teaching. 

Order From 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station ‘J’ Philadelphia, Pa. 








EUROPE BY PRIVATE CAR 


England, Scotland, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium 
S. S. Westernland, Sailing, July 11 
Return New York, Sept. 1 
Limited to 5 congenial travelers, with 
Florence Ferens, Lip Reading Teacher. 


Moderate Cost Send for Itinerary 


PERSONS TRAVEL SERVICE 


Baltimore Trust Building Baltimore, Md. 








DISTRIBUTORS WANTED TO SELL 
° 





National Electrical Research & Manufacturing Co., 
1226 Fourteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








SAVE ON EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Batteries for all types of hearing aids available at 
low prices. Superior quality, with guaranteed shelf 
life. Write for fuil details. 


J. C. STEPHENS OPTICAL CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 





236 Book Bldg. 


































































































































Mail Your Order Now! 


PROBLEMS 
of the DEAF 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, 
M.D., F.A.C.S. 


610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather 
Bound 


$6.00 Postage Prepaid 


An unusual, authoritative and compre- 
hensive volume of XIX chapters, 
covering every phase of work with 
the Deaf and Deafened and Speech 
Defective, by an otologist and teach- 
er of 40 years’ experience, including: 


Chronological History of Deafness— 
Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics 
of Speech—Speech Defects—Cerebral 
Localization—Hearing Tests—Meth- 
ods of Instruction—The Acoustic 
Method—tTraining of Teachers—The 
Deaf Child—Hard-of-Hearing Child— 
Physician and Deaf Child—Parent of 
Deaf Child—Deafened Adult—Hear- 
ing Aids—Schools for the Deaf— 
Quacks and Quackeries—Research. 


Published by 
THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
4574 West Papin St., ST. LOUIS,MO. 





THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS, 
4574 West Papin Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed please find check for $ 
for copies of “PROBLEMS OF 


THE DEAF,” by Max A. Goldstein, M.D., 
F.A.C.S. 
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Try This on Your Piano 
(Continued from page 347) 


amusing, as were the stories told, lj 
faithfully repeated by one or another of 
the volunteers. The latter out-performel 
themselves because they were under mp 
nervous strain, they did not have to fag 
the audience while trying to understand 
the sentences; they knew they did ng 
have to get every sentence; they felt they 
were in somewhat the same atmospher 
as when they go forward to recite in their 
own classrooms at home. They enjoyed 
the fun, and took their own mistakes 
(which were very few) good-naturedly. 

The audience had a magnificent time 
being “in the know.” There was much 
vigorous shaking or nodding of heads, as 
the case might be. There were broad 
smiles of approval, plenty of generous 
applause, and many satisfied comments 
of: “That’s right, That’s right.” The fort 
was taken by storm; General John Q. 
Skeptic, himself, surrendered and ad 
mitted that lip reading is possible and 
practical. 








A Tribute to Emma Snow 
In the December, 1934, VottTa REVIEW 
appeared an article, “The Greater Thing,” 
telling of the life of a deaf woman, Emma 
Snow, who was well known to all pioneer 
teachers of the deaf. Her sister, Florence 
L. Snow, has sent the Vo_ta Review this 
poem: 
For One Who Was Deaf 
By Fitorence L. Snow 


Silas and Paul did not complain 
Of the shock that set them free. 

Had they not prayed the most high God 
For liberty? 


Now death has broken her iron bonds, 
Dear Father, let me go 

Into the utmost miracle 
My love must know. 


Her deafened ears are now unstopped, 
She hears the heavenly choirs,— 

She listens to the music of 

The morning stars. 
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The Modern Hearing Aid 


PARAPHONE 


You will marvel at your ability to hear again .. . to 
hear conversation comfortably and easily. Decide to- 
day to know the benefits that Paraphone can give you. 





Let Paraphone Aid You e Sold On Easy Terms 





You owe it to yourself to hear with this new instrument. 

Write for free examination and demonstration. You 

will be amazed with the result. $20.00 allowance on 

your present hearing-aid. Payments as low as $5.00 
monthly. 


No Interest or Carrying Charge 





Batteries for all hearing-aids at lower prices 
Get our price before you buy 








PARAPHONE 
CORPORATION 


SWETLAND BLDG. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


’Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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The Mechanical Ear 
(Continued from page 346) 


venient to carry but often acoustically jp. 
adequate. Sometimes the weight can be 
cut down by employing in all the circuits 
smaller batteries; but smaller batterie 
of sufficient voltage are expensive in the 
long run, for they must be replaced often, 
Sometimes saving in weight can be ge 
cured by employing a small, recharge 
able filament battery; but this, of course, 
necessitates the arrangement of some 
source where daily charging of the bat 
tery can be made. Sometimes the hearing 
aid is to be used only at certain fixed 
places where electric power lines are 
strung; and at these points suitable cur 
rent supply is made available through 
outlets into which the hearing aid may 
be plugged. Sometimes the power supply 
can be secured from a battery source car. 
ried as a knapsack or brief case or satchel 
and connected by flexible wires to the 
hearing aid instrument. This arrange. 
ment divides the weight of the aid, but, 
of course, does not reduce it. It only 
makes the device seem lighter. 

In summary, I should emphasize that 
every case presents different requirements, 
and the solution of the problem of each 
case will depend upon these requirements 
and upon the resources available. The 
person who takes the responsibility of ad- 
vising the deaf as to hearing aids must 
be able to evaluate these requirements 
and resources. He must, therefore, know 
something about disturbances of hearing, 
something about electrical circuits, much 
about human nature, and a great deal 
about speech. But above all, he must be 
clever and resourceful, for no two prob 
lems are the same. 











Bowling 
(Continued from page 349) 


first—the real lesson, that is—for the 
class is less fatigued; I wish it might be 
second, for my first period is always 
interrupted by late comers—is yours, 
Miss Witherspoon, and what do you do 
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Manufactured by 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL RESEARCH 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


1226 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
SUMMER TERM, JULY 6-AUGUST 14 

Teacher — Course 


Short Courses for Teachers 
on Special Problems in Teaching Lip Reading 
Private and Group Lessons Practice Classes 
Details regarding Home Study Course in Lip 
Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 












CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course fer 
Qualified Applicants 


140 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 












JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 EB. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 














WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Nermal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Smal] Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 8827 











Chicago School of Lip-Reading . 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 










DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 















FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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about it? Does every teacher have rm 
cesses? I find them an important par 
of the class work, for it is in the reg 
period that the pupil assimilates the jp. 
struction. It is then that it is getting 
into his subconscious. Miss Witherspoon 
speaks of the desire for natural conver 
sation in the class room. All teachey 
wish for it. Sometimes we get it in ow 
classes; one class especially reponds re 
markably to any suggestion, talking back 
and forth, commenting. For instance, we 
were working with phrases, and I had 
given out, “Twenty dollars,” which wa 
to be used in the middle of a sentence, 
Said the pupil addressed, “I can buy, 
dress for $20, if I look around.” ; 
“And I can buy one for $10, if I le 
around,” volunteers another pupil. 
And a third chips into the conve 
tion, “And I can buy two for $10! wil 
out much shopping round!” That is vé 
natural, and more to be desired th 
the exercises prepared beforehand, 
as Miss Witherspoon says, stiff and 
natural. . 
For the ideal of this teacher is to be 
good bowler herself, and to train othé 
to bowl well; to enter into the life arou 
them; to take part, conceding no limi 
tions; to be prepared by the accumu 
tion of much bowling material—which 
interest in the wonderful world about 
and its people—to play the game. 






















The Right Approach to Motion — 
Pictures 
(Continued from page 326) 


“Knights of the Round Table,” “Mary a 
Scotland,” “Marie Antoinette,” and “Qual 
ity Street.” These may be secured by sub 
scription: ten consecutive study guides 
for $1.00; by single copies: 15 cents # 
copy; 2 to 10 copies, 10 cents each; Il 
to 99 copies, 7 cents each; 100 to 1,000 
copies, 5 cents each plus expressage. At 
dress: Educational and Recreational 
Guides, Inc., 125 Lincoln Avenue, New 
ark, N. J. 
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before | was properly 
fitted with a Western 
Electric Hearing Aid 


Western Electric sound-experts have shown 
clearly that the same type of hearing aid is not 
equally helpful to all hard of hearing cases. 

Western Electric makes Audiphones, de- 
signed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, in 
both air and bone conduction types. These 
can be fitted scientifically to compensate for 
various degrees of hearing loss and various 
kinds of deafness. 

For more information and name of your 
nearest Audiometrist, send the coupon. 





— western Efeciric 


napormcccs ‘HEARING AID- 


Consult telephone directory for address of ii vee 
Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon to 4 
Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New Pe hn ee ae PERRI PP se Ye Eee 


York, N. Y., for details on Western Electric 


Audiphone and name of nearest Audiometrist. 
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TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 

1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Normal Course Private Lessons 

Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, oe and MULLER-WALLE 


ethods 
Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Twenty-second Year, 1935-36 
Normal! Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


REGULAR, NORMAL AND PRACTICE COURSES 


For information about summer courses write 
MISS LUCY W. McCAUGHRIN, 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Ine. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


ELIZABETH FOOTE, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 
Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








cAdvertise in 
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Compiled by Autice H. Damon 


Dance, little lady, in tinsel lace, 
Step to the tune that the piper plays, 
Pose with your studied and lithesome 
grace, 
Dance, little lady, and take your praise, | 


| 
| 


Dreams that are brightest will fade at 
dawn, 
Fade and will turn to the grayest ash; 
Love will depart with a smothered yawn, 
Castles will tumble and life will crash, 


Know, little lady, we all must pay, 
Nothing is left to the will of chance; 

Play, if you will, till the end of day, 
Toll is demanded of all who dance. 


So———___— 
Dance, little lady, in tinsel lace, 





Step to the tune that the piper plays, 
Pose with your studied and lithesome 
grace, 
Dance, little lady, and take your praise. 
—Margaret Scott Copeland. 
James Neill Northe. 


It would mean much to American 
scholarship if parents would stop confus- 
ing education with graduation. 


—Boston Herald. 


Every forward step in civilization has 
been made by those who were free enough 
from the great Past to appreciate the 
great Present, and who were so confident 


in God that they burned to create a great- 


er Future. 


—George Holley Gilbert. 


What an unfortunate habit it is, that 
of forever probing into other men’s minds 
instead of examining the contents of one’s 
own! 


—James Normal Hall. 
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| anyone else. 


| June, 1936 


Don’t be afraid to be alone! You real- 
ly get nothing from people, hordes of 
people slipping through your life, hardly 
touching you. Until you mean something 
to yourself, you can’t be important to 
One must live the good 
alone-life in order to grow and develop 
in one’s own way. You develop your 
best—alone. “Happy is the person who 


demands of life the leisure to catch the 











beauty and emotion of deep living.” 


—Grace Moore. 


Dictatorship is like a giant beech tree 
—very magnificent to look at in its prime, 
but nothing grows underneath it. The 
whole tendency of it is to squeeze out the 
competent and independent men and to 
create a hierarchy used to obey. And 
when the original dictator goes, chaos is 
often the result. 


—Stanley Baldwin, M. P. 


The correction will probably never 
catch up with the original misstatement. 
Over and over it happens that an error 
will go around the world, and the correc- 
tion will hardly be noticed. So if any- 
body tells you that a first grade teacher 
can prophesy effectively about her indi- 
vidual pupils’ future you can just answer, 
“Taint so!” 


—Robert E. Rogers. 


Don’t you know that education is the 
flavoring of memories? The choicest of 
them are to be found in the woods with 
friends of youth. The summer in a good 
camp will repay its costs a thousand 
times by its priceless joy. 

—Angelo Patri. 


There is no duty we so much underrate 
as the duty of being happy. By being 
happy we sow anonymous benefits upon 
the world, which remain unknown even 
to ourselves, or when they are disclosed, 
surprise nobody so much as the bene- 
factor. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 


With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”——-Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 





A New and Authoritative Work on Voice 


Voice Building 


BY JULIA M. CONNERY, 


Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 
and 
IRENE B. YOUNG, 
Director, 


Speech and Hearing Nursery School, 
New York City 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


WANT ADS 


FOR NEXT SESSION: Young man and wife, 
both graduates of standard universities, both trained 
and experienced teachers of the deaf, both holders 
of “A” certificates, wish positions together. Eastern 
school preferred. Address Box NF, Volta Bureau. 











EXPERIENCED PRACTICAL NURSE, Protestant, 
normally hearing, wishes position as matron in school 
for deaf. Has held similar positions in schools for 
hearing children. Address Box 27, Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER desires summer 
position, also openi for 1936-37. Address Box 
G.L., Volta Bureau. 








MANUAL TEACHER, hard of hearing, wants posi- 
tion for 1936-37. Experienced in schools for both 
deaf and hearing. Class ‘“‘B’’ Certificate. Excellent 
references. Address Box 88, Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Position as housekeeper in private fam- 
ily. References. Address Box 14, Volta Bureau. 





FOR SALE: Air conduction Sonotone in good condi- 
tion. Willing to sacrifice for $35. May be examined 
at Volta Bureau. Address Box 7, Volta Bureau. 


This Month’s Contributors 
(Continued from page 323) 


Charles R. Crooke is Governor of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, California-Nevada District. 

A frequent contributor to the Vota Review, 
Elizabeth Chambless lives in Miami, Florida. 

The book reviews this month are by Marion H. 
Lamb, a teacher at the Mt. Airy School for the 
Deaf; Agatha Scally, who teaches lip reading to 
hard of hearing children in the public schools of 
Baltimore, and Arah H. Miller, a hard of hearing 
girl employed at the Volta Bureau. 

Florence L. Snow sends a tribute to her sister, 
Emma Snow, a deaf woman who lived for many 
years in Lawrence, Kansas. 














The Volta Review 
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Central Lasttinne oor the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 

ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Goxpstein, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















